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Worker-management co-operation 


Towards Peace in 


Industry 


JEREMIAH NEWMAN 


Sas principles and practical 
experience must be taken into 

account when framing an ac- 
ceptable system of co-responsibility 
in industry. 

While the wage contract is not 
unjust in itself and while co- 
responsibility is not a right in strict 
justice, it is very desirable that, in 
so far as is possible, it should be 
introduced into the organisation of 
industry. 

This should be done preferably 
by the free choice of companies and 
not imposed on industry by the 
State. In particular, the State should 
seek to avoid passing legislation 
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which would force co-responsibility 
on industry as a whole. 

If it be necessary in certain 
industries in the interests of the 
common good, the State has the 
right and duty of insisting on it, if 
the owners neglect to introduce it. 

Care must be exercised to see that 
it does not take a form which would 
mean simply the replacement of the 
power of anonymous capital by an 


Condensed from Co-Responsibility in Industry. M. H. Gill and Son, Lid., 
Dublin. 13s. 6d. 
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8 THE IRISH DIGEST 


equally anonymous form of labour 
power. This will almost inevitably 
be the case if trade unions as such 
are given the right of directly 
nominating the worker representa- 
tives to the boards of management. 

As to the general desirability of 
co-responsibility there can be no 
doubt. Indeed at the present time, 
due to the trend of social develop- 
ments, works councils in industry 
are particularly desirable. 

Different epochs in human history 
have placed emphasis on differ- 
ent objectives. During the last 
century this emphasis was on indivi- 
dualism—personal liberty, freedom 
of contract, and so on. This 
emphasis was, in many ways, too 
extreme, as witness the principles of 
the French Revolution and the 
exaggerated liberalism of the school 


of laissez faire. 


WITH an eye to these extremes and 

the error which they repre- 
sented, the Church tended to 
oppose, in a rather negative way, 
each and every manifestation of 
liberal democracy. She succeeded 
only to a limited extent. 

For it would seem that there is a 
sense in which historical trends run 
their courses despite all opposition. 
Stemmed they may be for a time. 
But to stop them completely is 
morally impossible. 

The better course is to select 
whatever of good they contain and 
endeavour to foster this while 
opposing what is unacceptable. It is 
seldom that such acceptable ele- 
ments are entirely lacking. From the 
nature of things too it is these that 
are most likely to survive. 


It would seem that historical 
trends are mellowed in the course of 
their evolution and, more often than 
not, end up in forms that are accept- 
able in a manner and to an extent 
that could not be thought of in 
connection with their first manifes- 
tations. 


Tus is something that should 
always be remembered. It was 


certainly the case with the forces of 
the Liberal Democratic movement. 

“ Granted their false philosophies, 
their anti-clerical virus and their 
often violent unscrupulous direc- 
tion,” wrote Conrad Bonacina, 
“these forces were none the less 
justified in many of the causes they 
stood for, and their revolutionary 
challenge to the established order 
should have evoked from the Church 
a more creative response than a 
succession of fiery anathemas . . . 
Political and civil liberty, free demo- 
cratic institutions, social and 
economic justice, the equality of all 
men in natural fights—these, 
broadly speaking, were the four head 
causes ... and they were just 'causes, 
clamouring for Christian baptism— 
or rather re-baptism.” 


[7 can scarcely be said that they 

received it to any extent. Not in- 
deed that the Church should have 
accepted Liberal Democracy with- 
out qualification. 

The point is, Bonacina continues, 
“not that she denounced what was 
false in the Liberal outlook, but 
that she responded so little to all 
that was true and noble and ex- 
ternally right therein; its passion 
for liberty and justice, and hatred 
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Y far the most important problem in contemporary industrial 

society is the bettering of human relations between employees 
and management. Experience has shown that economic improve- 
ment in the position of employees is insufficient for this: dissatis- 
faction remains as long as they feel that they are but the tools of 
management. 

To remedy this, some share in responsibility in the running of the 
concerns seems necessary. This has been achieved by legislation in 
some instances; private arrangements have been made in others. 

The problem is fraught with danger—of Socialism, undue Statism, yi 
and so on. But the application of Catholic Social Principles obviates si 
these; indeed the neglect of them has been the cause of difficulty : 
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and disillusionment. 
In his book “Co-responsibility in Indust 
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B extract on these pages is taken, Dr. Newmin outlines a moderate ¢ 
y system—patterned on that of Holland—which might be adopted at yt 
ry once in Ireland and elsewhere. It would provide a powerful counter 

nM to Communism while affording employees an industrial structure i 
i in harmony with the requirements of social justice. i 
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of all forms of tyranny, injustice 
and oppression.” 

This critcism may be somewhat 
overdone but, since the time of 
Aristotle, it has been recognised 
that to drive home a point it is often 
necessary to exaggerate. 

Still it is important to retain a 

balanced outlook. Catholic social 
activity, since the middle of the last 
century, has been nothing else than 
a struggle for liberty and justice and 
the elimination of injustice and 
oppression. Gradually too the 
Church has come to recognise the 
good elements that liberal democracy 
contains. Today she accepts its 
moderate embodiments. And it may 
well be that it has abandoned its 
old extremism precisely because of 
opposition, such as that of the 
Church, to its earlier forms. 
: present century is character- 
ised by a trend in favour of the com- 
munity as against the individual 
that is manifesting itself in practic- 
ally every domain of life. 


pe Miririeteirtstrtatatets nisteiririrtrictststatatetststrtrtrtsertstetetststririrtstntststsiter’ 


The Communist system repre- 
sents its most extreme embodiment. 
Socialism proper and the Welfare 
State are more moderate versions of 
the same fundamental theme. So too 
is the demand for industrial organi- 
sation along the lines of vocational 
organisation and worker participa- 
tion in management. 


Now the great task which the 

Church is fulfilling today is the 
directing of opposition against the 
extreme aspects of this trend. Fight 
them she must, for moral and social 
reasons, and fight them she will con- 
tinue to do. But this does not mean 
that there is nothing in the trend 
that is not good and desirable and 
in accordance with Christian social 
teaching. 

Co-responsibility, where possible, 
is one such element and the Church 
gives it her attention and support. 
Individuals should play their part, 
in every way possible, in co-operat- 
ing with the elaboration of a 
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10 THE IRISH DIGEST 


Christian social order that will allow 
full scope to the just aspirations of 
the workers. By means of this the 
needs of the times will reasonably 
be met and the historical trend 
moulded and contained in a way that 
is sensible and realistic as well as 
Christian. 

It should be our aim to develop 
as much as ible the structure 
and virtues of Christian community 
life. It is for this reason that con- 
temporary studies in the sociology 
of the parish are of such very real 
importance and actuality. The same 
holds for schemes of rural co- 
operation. In industry the introduc- 
tion of works councils has the same 
claim to our utmost attention. 

Modern investigations in indus- 
trial chology have shown the 
great importance of human relations 
in industry. Out of many surveys on 
the causes of strikes that have been 
undertaken in recent years, none put 
down wage difficulties as the chief 
cause. In fact, they appeared fifth, 
sixth and tenth on the list of causes. 
Failure to settle grievances promptly 
and lack of interest in workers by 
management were the chief reasons 
for strikes and bad relations. 

On the other hand, it has been 
found that those industries that 
have been most successful—techni- 
cally, economically, and from the 
point of view of labour relations— 
are precisely those that have intro- 
duced a measure of co-responsibility. 

In 1953 a study of such indus- 
tries was published by the British 


Institute of Management for the 
United Nations Economic and 
Social Council (UNESCO). About 
a dozen industries from all over 
Europe were examined. 


"THEIR success—especially in the 

matter of labour relations—was 
ascribed by UNESCO 
reasons : 

(1) Junior managers and groups of 
workers within these firms were 
given a great deal of freedom 
and responsibility. 

(2) There was no question at any 
level of driving or autocratic 
leadership. Leaders led all 
right. But the characteristic of 
these firms was willing, spon- 
taneous collaboration of all 
ranks, based on a clear under- 
standing of their common in- 
terests and the common work 
in hand. 

(3) These firms had managed to 
clear away any clash of interests 
and aspirations between dif- 
ferent groups within the firm. 
Each firm’s policy took account 
of and managed to reconcile 
the aspirations of both mana- 
gers and workers, whether as 
individuals or from the point 
of view of class interests. 


(4) The policy of each took account 
of the needs and habits of the 
local community, and leaders 
within the firm were also 
leaders in the local community. 


to four 


KDNEss consists in loving people more than they deserve. 


Att men are born free and equal, but most of them marry. 
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RICHARD ROCHE 
Asks 


Is Communal Farming 


on the Way? 


Neighbouring farmers have always -helped each other with the 
harvest. Now they are going shares in new machines. In Wexford a 
small group of farmers has for generations practised communal 
buying. In Cork a thirty-six-member farming group co-operates in 


the production of beet. 


ET not the words “ communal 

farming” suggest visions of 

Soviet-like collective farms, 
where peasants and kulaks slave for 
the State’s benefit and the Party’s 
glory. 
_ The communal farming envisaged 
is in accordance with our way of 
life, in which co-operation and 
mutual help have always been 
prominent virtues. 

The grounds for believing that 
such a development may take place 
are by no means few or insignificant. 

The indications are, not only that 

communal farming is on the way, 
but that it offers a solution to many 
of the problems besetting Irish 
agriculture. 
_ The two most noteworthy trends 
in recent times have been the drift 
from the land, and increasing 
mechanisation. 

Increased mechanisation is, of 
course, a normal development and 
a welcome one. It stemmed from a 
number of reasons such as the pass- 
ing of the horse, the increasing cost 
of labour, the advantages of 

Condensed from 


mechanisation in so far as speed and 
better working conditions were 
concerned. 

It is not unlikely, however, that 
mechanisation was an indirect result 
of the dwindling of labour reserves. 
Without workers, the farmer had to 
mechanise or bust! 

The majority of Irish farms are 
too small to afford tractors and 
combine harvesters. Hire purchase 
and credit systems have offered 
“small” farmers opportunities to 
acquire such machinery, but in 
many places, the problem has been 
solved in the time-honoured manner, 
by neighbouring farmers going 
“ shares ” in new machines. 

I could instance many cases of 
such communal buying. In my 
native townland in County Wexford 
the half-dozen or so farmers have 
co-operated thus for generations. 

They shared potato-diggers, grub- 
bers, seed-sowers, sprayers, tractors. 
The first reaper-and-binder in the 
area was communally owned. 
Recently, a few of them discussed 
purchasing a threshing-mill between 
The Landmark 
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12 THE IRISH DIGEST 


them (many of their fields are too 
small for the combine harvester). 

These farmers and their sons and 
workers help each other in all farm 
operations without mention of 
mutual payment. 

It is a short and natural step from 
that to the communal! farming of all 
their farms. Shortage of labour may 
force it; neighbourly co-operation 
must surely lead to it. 

The growing realisation that co- 
Operation opens the way to higher 
production and bigger dividends has 
spread to other parts of the country. 

In March, 1953, a number of 
beet-growers came together in 
Bandon and a_ thirty-six-member 
farming group was organised. They 
contracted for 120 acres of bect. 
Membership of the group increased 
to sixty-two in 1954 and the acreage 
was doubled. 

If communal farming does not 
develop from neighbourly co-opera- 
tion, it may ensue from another 
factor which is becoming apparent 
—the increasing use of farming 
contractors. 

These are hired by the farmer to 
do all the work, from the ploughing 
to the threshing, while he leans over 
the gate and pockets the cheque 


(maybe) at the end of the season. 

In England, farming contractors 
manage farms while the owners ski 
in Switzerland or bask in the 
Riviera sun. 

While we cannot envisage Irish 
farmers indulging in such pursuits, 
it is possible that more of them, be- 
fore long, will be emulating their 
Saxon cousins in employing contrac- 
tors to do their tilling. 


‘THESE contractors might be 
tempted to set up permanent 
bases in townlands or parishes from 
which to direct their own 
(communal) farming operations. 

Shortage of labour, increased 
costs, higher dividends from co- 
operative farming—these are telling 
factors. Does Christian communal 
farming offer a solution? 

Our individualistic soon = 
militate against it. Our people fought 
long and hard for the land. They 
would view with suspicion any 
move to take away from them—even 
in name only—the title<leeds so 
dearly won. 

They themselves must be the 
pioneers in any such move towards 
communal farming—if it comes. 


‘Tu Irishman never really leaves home. Like a turtle secure 

in its shell, he takes his castle with him, having stored up 
in its green and harp-resounding walls all the poetry, the 
brashness, the zest, the rhetoric and the spleen he'll need 


wherever he settles. 


Saint and sinner, lover of fame and lover of obscurity, man 
of infinite contrasts and subtle shadings, the Irishman is an 
enduring object of wonder and speculation. —Fubilee. 


I" is a cruel thing to die with all men misunderstanding— 
misapprehending—and to be silent for ever. 


—Sm ROGER CASEMENT. 
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Some people were shocked when 


he said there 


were 


no leprechauns in Ireland! 


American Spotlight on 
Mr. Costello 


ster of Ireland, does not believe 

in leprechauns, would pay no 
heed to an Irish fairy if he saw one 
dancing on the lawn, is certain that 
Americans are growing taller year 
by year and believes, too, that all of 
Ireland—north and south—will one 
day be united under one flag. 

It may come as a shock to some 
Irish, especially those dyed-in-the- 
wool Irish who have never been to 
Ireland but have grandfathers who 
surely viewed leprechauns dancing 
on the stove, to hear Mr. Costello’s 
pronouncement on this subject. 

He said leprechauns were a “ lot 
of nonsense ”, good enough for Irish 
poets, perhaps, but “ the Irish be- 
lieve in hard work and have no illu- 
sions on this subject ”. 


J A: COSTELLO, Prime Mini- 


[7 would almost be political suicide 

for a man seeking office in New 
York City to make such a state- 
ment. 

But do not be deceived by Mr. 
Costello. Although he leaves lepre- 
chauns to the poets, he has the wit 
and charm and imagination of a 
poet, and although he has the 
realism of a policeman long on the 
beat, he is also as gentle and kind 
as a good father. And all this is 


Condensed from 


nourished by the deep spiritual 
wells of his religious faith. 


His voice was as soft as a length of 

white thread going through a 
piece of altar linen. Undoubtedly, 
Mr. Costello wiil consider such a 
description pure “ nonsense”, but 
it is true just the same. 

When asked about Ireland as a 
romantic place, with mists coming 
from the lakes and Kerry maids 
carrying pails to the well for water, 
he said that he was all for the 
romantic illusion, and pointed out 
that very few tourists were disillu- 
sioned when they visited Ireland, 
but he wanted it understood that 
“ the Irish are a hard-headed people 
and realistic, and underneath it all 
they are essentially spiritual. They 
are certainly not sentimentalists.” 

An honest-to-goodness democrat, 
Mr. Costello dislikes umnecessary 
ceremony and formalities. 

His pursed lips give the impres- 
sion of a blunt and almost aggres- 
sive man with a grievance, until the 
twinkle is detected in his keen grey- 
blue eyes and a boyish, prankish 
smile breaks over the fresh, well- 
preserved face. 

His background is all Dublin. His 
father filled a legal post in the Irish 


U.S. news reports 
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Land Registry, and he himself is a 
noted lawyer. 

He completed his education at 
University College, Dublin, and 
majored for his arts degree in litera- 
ture, Gaelic and modern languages, 
all with honours. While studying 
law, he won the highest prizes any 
would-be Irish barrister can win. 

One of his most notable briefs as 
a junior counsel came in 1923 when 
he appeared for the widow of 
Richard Croker, better known as 
Boss Croker of Tammany Hall. 

Having won a legal battle over 
her husband’s will the widow invited 
her team of lawyers to dinner. Under 
each plate was a gift cheque for 
£1,000. 


‘THE young Costello was invited to 
join the law office of the first 
Irish Free State Government, and 
he attended the imperial confer- 
ences that culminated in the adop- 
tion of the Statute of Westminster 
which made the British Common- 
wealth an association of nations. 

With the defeat of Prime Mini- 
ster William T. Cosgrave’s Govern- 
ment in 1932, Mr. Costello was out 
as well. Returning to law, he won 
his way to the top of the senior 
Irish bar as both a constitutional 
lawyer and jury attorney. 

On the formation of the first Irish 
inter-Party Government in 1948, he 
was chosen Prime Minister. Again 
in 1951, when it went out of office, 
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he made a successful comeback in 
his law practice. 

His talent for seeing the other 
man’s viewpoint and moderating 
the asperities between rivals has 
made Mr. Costello a success as 
Prime Minister. 


Away from the law and Parlia- 

ment, he finds his greatest plea- 
sures in his family circle at his home 
in Herbert Park. 

Mr. Costello loves animals, and 
visitors formerly always found his 

dachshund, Slemish, at his 
heels or beside his chair. With the 
death of Slemish, another dachs- 
hund, Finn, moved in. 

For relaxation the Prime Minister 
takes to the golf links every Sunday 
morning. 

He seldom drinks more than a 
glass of sherry. A heavy cigarette 
smoker, he imposes a rigorous smok- 
ing discipline at the beginning of 
Lent, but before Lent is half way 
through his cigarettes usually have 
won. 

Manuscripts and set speeches in- 
hibit him: he is at his best im- 
promptu when his burning sincerity 
grips his hearers. 

Irish republicans who were bit- 
terly opposed to him as an Attorney- 
General of the Cosgrave Govern- 
ment became his staunchest ad- 
mirers and friends when they came 
to know him later in the Law 
Library. 


aa! 


JF you could kick the person responsible for most of your 
troubles you wouldn’t be able to sit down for six months. 


4 MAN born with a silver spoon does not always create a stir. 
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Nobody has anything but the haziest idea of the law on most topics 


It Puzzles Your 
Lawyer, too 


SEAMUS HENCHY, M.A., LL.B. 


HERE is a strong case to be 

made for the reform of the law 

in Ireland. Our legal system 
has a great many inequalities, 
anomalies, anachronisms and in- 
justices. 

It consists of all the statutes of 
Grattan’s Parliament and the 
Imperial Parliament up to 1922 
applicable to Ireland—so far as these 
statutes are mot repugnant to the 
Constitution and have not been 
amended or repealed—together with 
the statutes of the Oireachtas made 
here since 1922. 

It includes all the decisions of 
the courts in England and Ireland 
prior to 1922 which are considered 
binding here and which are not re- 

ugnant to the Constitution and 
ve not been amended or repealed 
by legislation since 1922. 

Much of the law was framed to 
meet conditions which are past his- 
tory and only a small section has 
been modified or repealed to meet 
the needs of today. 


WHEN judges were dealing with 
matters not governed by statute, 
they were considered to be merely 
applying the customs of the country. 
There was developed the doctrine 


of precedent. Each court is bound 
by decisions of a court of equal or 
higher standing in a similar matter. 

The decisions of the judges, 
therefore, became of prime import- 
ance as sources of law and for 300 
years lawyers have been turning out 
written versions of these decisions, 
known as Law Reports. 

The Non-Statute Law is spread 
over more than 300,000 reported 
cases scattered through hundreds of 
volumes of Law Reports. 

Everybody is presumed to know 
the law, but nobody can have any- 

ing but the haziest idea of what 
the law on most topics is. 

Even the legal practitioner fre- 
quently finds the task of ascertain- 
ing the law not much easier than 
finding a needle in a haystack. 


‘To ascertain the law on any but 

the simplest points he must have 
access to a large law library. He will 
spend much of his time tracking 
down relevant precedents with the 
aid of digests and indexes. When. 
he has found precedents, he may, 
find that they are conflicting, that, 
they have been uncertainly stated, 
that they have been overruled by; 
later decisions or that a later deci-’ 


Condensed from a lecture 
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sion has disapproved of them. 

He will finish by writing an 
opinion in the most guarded lan- 
guage and, if he is a wise lawyer, in 
only the simplest case will he com- 
mit himself to an outright statement 
as to the client’s rights and duties. 

Does it not strike one as strange 
that the law on a particular topic in 
Ireland in 1956 should be settled 
solely because it was so decided by 
an English judge two or three cen- 


or 
lection of statutes, containing all the 
law on a particulaf subject. 


This would probably require the 
setting up of a permanent law re- 
form committee. 

I might spend the whole of this 
lecture in imstancing rules of law 
that require to be abolished or 
modified. 


Few branches of the law are more 

criticised than income-tax law. 
The problem of producing a more 
equitable distribution of tax is not 
insuperable. 

Our law of abounds in 
absurd rules, devised hundreds of 
years ago to suit a landed aristocracy 
in England. Twenty years ago the 
British Parliament abolished some 
of the more iniquitous rules of the 
law of property. We have done vir- 
tually nothing towards bringing this 
important branch of the law up to 
date. We retain the feudal rules, 
subject to many exceptions, that real 

should descend to the heir- 
at-law who may be, and frequently 
is, no relation to the deceased 
owner. We retain the unnecessary 
distinction between real and per- 
sonal property. 
In 1837, the English courts de- 
vised the doctrine called common 
employment. This doctrine may be 
stated thus: A master is not respon- 
sible for the negligent harm done 
by one of his servants to a fellow- 
servant engaged in common employ- 
ment with the injured servant. The 
grounds for this doctrine are that 
when a workman takes up employ- 
ment he implicitly accepts the risk 
that he may be injured by a fellow- 
employee. 
The doctrine of common employ- 
ment was bad law and the British 
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Parliament in 1948 swept it aside. 
We still retain the rule, and scarcely 
a day passes without some workman 
being deprived of compensation 
solely because his injury was caused 
by the negligence a fellow- 
employee. 


WE have taken over the maxim, 

“The King can do no wrong ”, 
at least to the extent that the Gov- 
ernment or a Minister of Siate is 
not liable for the negligent acts of 
an employee in a Department of 
State. This is one of the most 
iniquitous rules in our legal system. 
Even in England, where the immu- 
nity of the Crown originated, such 
immunity has been almost com- 
pletely abolished by a statute of 
1947. 

Our law of wills contains numer- 
ous examples of odd and incon- 
venient rules. For example, a man 
may make a will and later change 
his mind as to its contents and write 
across the will, “ This is revoked ”, 
but notwithstanding that, the will 
will be valid and binding. 

In order that a will may be valid 
it must be signed by the testator 
with two witnesses, and the wit- 
Messes must be present together 
when he signs or acknowledges his 
signature. 

These requirements have resulted 
in innumerable wills being held in- 
valid. Anybody in touch with the 
practice of the law knows that they 
facilitate more fraud upon the wishes 
of testators than they prevent. It 
would be much fairer if a court were 
given a discretion to declare a will 
valid even though the strict require- 
ments have not been complied with, 


if it is clear that the will 
the intentions of the testator. 


ONE of the unique features of our 
legal system is that anybody 

over twenty-one may leave his pro- 
perty by will to whomsoever he 
wishes, even to the cats’ and dogs’ 
home. Notwithstanding that the law 
compels a man in his lifetime to 
maintain his wife and family, it is 
strange that he should be permitted 
to leave them destitute by his will. 

In England since 1938 the court 
has been given power to intervene 
in favour of certain near relatives 
in certain circumstances when a tes- 
tator does not make reasonable pro- 
vision for them by his will. 

The law of landlord and tenant 
retains features which were obsolete 
centuries ago. 

A case involving the question as 
to whether a landlord is entitled to 
get possession of a house from his 
tenant is usually conducted accord- 
ing to a form of legal gamesmanship 
which may take little or no account 
of the question as to which is the 
better entitled to possession. 


‘Tue law governing rent control is 

contained in a series of statufes 
so complex and badly framed that 
their operation is far different from 
that intended by their framers. 

There are such anomalies as that 
which permits one house to be let 
only at a severely controlled rent 
while another may be let at a com- 
pletely uncontrolled rent, solely be- 
cause it has been erected after the 
7th of May, 1941. 

The law between husband and 
wife produces numerous absurdities 
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and inequalities, not the least of 
which is that a husband or wife can- 
not sue each other for a great many 
civil wrongs. If, for example, a man 
is driving his motorcar and has as 
passengers his wife and daughter, 
and an accident takes place as a 
result of his negligence, in which his 
wife and daughter are injured, his 
daughter may sue her father and re- 
cover damages from his insurance 
company, while his wife will have 
no cause of action. 


Another strange feature of our 
law is that a husband is liable for a 
great many civil wrongs committed 
by his wife. Thus if a wife be guilty 
of negligence, assault, libel or slan- 
der, the husband may be made fully 
liable. 

This ridiculous rule has been 
abolished in England since 1935; 
yet an Irish husband must ge 
through life in fear and terror of 
being made liable for his wife’s 
slander. 


Five Minutes’ Silence 


HERE is a little formula that will be a great help for those 

who find that their work is becoming too much for them, 
those who are in a flat spin, those who have a ticklish problem 
and cannot see a way out, and those who are emotionally 


upset 


People will hustle about rushing here and there, they will 


turn over piles of papers and get agitated. They will worry 
about for the day and become distracted at some upheaval in 
life’s journey. They will curse and swear and grumble because 
something is not to their liking. 

The Five Minutes’ Silence Formula means just this. Go to 
some place where you can be absolutely quiet for five minutes. 
Try and forget the turmoil in your mind. Try and adopt a 
positive thought that things are not so bad as they appear. 
Concentrate on the bigger problems you have overcome in 
the past. Think only of your successes. If a certain person has 
upset you, visualise something in his private life that may have 


upset him. 


Worry, trouble, broodiness, temper, distraction, envy and 
unhappiness are the cause of wrong thoughts, of hasty thoughts. 
Give the mind five minutes’ rest and watch the sunshine 
appear from what appeared to be clouds. 


—Efficiency Magazine. 


ScOTSMAN, an Irishman and a Frenchman were eating 
dinner together. When the waiter came with the bill, the 
Scotsman promptly said he would take it. 


The next day the Irishman, a ventriloquist, was found 
murdered. 
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This American girt 
hoped to land 
a whale by post! 


How I Tried 
to Convert 


Bernard Shaw 


PRISCILLA O’BRIEN 
MAHONEY 


ou might say it was St. James 
who aroused my enthusiasm for 
the lay apostolate. For when I 
read his prediction that those who 
instructed others to justice wauld 
shine as the stars in the heavens, I 
could hardly wait till I got started 
“ bringing in the sheaves ”. 
I thought of George Bernard 
Shaw. Surely here was a whale of a 


In my decision to tackle this 
rapier witted man of letters, I felt 
proud of my evident fearlessness. 
I was not aware, at the time, that 
my courage was greatly fostered by 
the vast expanse of the Atlantic 
Ocean which provided such a safe 
distance between Mr. Shaw and me. 

At any rate, I dashed off an 
epistle to the great man, and with 
no fear of sidetracking him with my 
Midwestern accent, I figured, how- 
ever, that I’d better be subtle, lest 
his keen mind detect my real inten- 
tions. 

So I began my letter by merely 
asking him why he wasn’t a Cath- 

Condensed from 


olic what with his Hibernian back- 
ground and his reputation for being 
a thinking man. Was he going to 
let himself be surpassed by his good 
friends, Messrs. Belloc and Chester- 
ton, who had already been able to 
think themselves into the Church? 

In conclusion, I promised to say 
a few prayers that he might be 
enlightened on this important sub- 
ject before it was too late. 


QNce that letter was posted, I 

began to reflect on the pre- 
sumptuous nature of what I had 
done. Was the Atlantic Ocean, after 
all, sufficient to protect me from the 
able pen of the unpredictable Mr. 
Shaw? What if he should dash off a 
philippic about me that would head- 
line every foreign and domestic 


paper! 

And after that, maybe an inter- 
national squabble that would require 
my country to brandish the sword in 
my defence! 

All I can say is that Mr. Shaw 
had the grace to reply very quickly, 
else I am sure I would have col- 
lapsed from the awful inventions of 
my rapidly mounting fears. 

As was customary with George 
Bernard, he wrote me on one of the 
typical postcards which he was wont 
to employ in much of his corres- 
pondence. Following are his exact 
words written in the shaky hand- 
writing of a very old man: 

“All the established churches 
claim to be the Catholic Church. 
Why should I join the Roman one 
rather than the one in which I was 
baptised? 

“ They are all clotted with child- 
ish superstitions and fables, necese 


Family Digest 
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sary because without them the 
masses of peasants cannot be - 
erned and civilised, but 

to me and my like. I have my own 
religion of Creative Evolution and 
Communism, which is another name 
for Catholicism. I value 
prayers none the less. G. B. S.” 


NEEDLESS to say, after reading 
these words, I forgot all about 


international ae and even 
the prominent tion that ergy 
Bernard Shaw in the field of 
literature. 


He was now just another human 
being in dire need of help. And 
luckily for him, I was about to 
rescue him by means of another 
letter! 

Thus my second epistle to the 
famous playwright began by telling 
him that it was no wonder he was 
all mixed up on religion since he 
gave every evidence of worshipping 
the false god of his own intellect. 
On the other hand, his stated 
evaluation of prayer didn’t seem too 
— with the other views he 
¢ 

I did tell him, though, that maybe 
because he had written so well of 


one of the Lord’s friends, 
St. Joan of Arc, he had been re- 
warded with the grace to pray. 


‘THEN, assuming that in these 
tougher cases, a little “fear of 
the Lord” can have a compelling 
effect, I cautioned this literary giant 
that he had better employ his gift of 
poe = because “The Hound of 
eaven ” must even now be close 
upon his heels in view of his ad- 
vanced age. 

Once Mr. Shaw received this 
letter, I was sure he would need no 
further imstruction. Wouldn’t 
Father Murphy be edified when I 
announced my first convert as no 
other than the redoubtable George 
Bernard Shaw! 

And then, while I waited for my 
hour of victory, my Mr. Shaw 
abruptly departed from this terres- 
trial planet! 

At times I get to thinking of how 
fine it would be if, on some eternal 
day, I should meet Mr. George Ber- 
nard Shaw himself. And if I did, I 
like to picture him greeting me and 
saying, “ Your second letter reached 
me just in time, and that is why 
I'm here.” 


z 


“ LLizz1z, do you and your husband quarrel as much as you 


used to?” 
“ No, indeed, ma’am.” 


“What made you stop, Lizzie?” 


“Well, ma’am, he died.” 


has only to grow older to become more tolerant. T sed 
no fault that I might not have committed myself. 


—GOETHE. 
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They wrote Gaelic into the script and the tourists came flocking 


A New Gaelic State 
in Canada 


JOHN MACLURE 


RISH members of the Nova Scotia 

Legislature, sporting shamrocks 

and green neckties for St. Patrick’s 
Day, applauded when Stewart 
Proudfoot, a long, lanky Scot, stood 
up in a kilt to demand that the 
provincial government advance cul- 
ture and the tourist trade by build- 
ing a replica of a Highland village. 

This was typical of what has been 
happening lately in Nova Scotia, 
where 175,000 people of Scottish 
extraction have been carrying on a 
campaign to make Nova Scotia more 
Gaelic than Scotland, 

Their weapons have been songs, 
dances, poetry, bagpipes, bright tar- 

tans and Gaelic, a lilting language 

with forty words for expressing love. 
These weapons have proven so irre- 
sistible that other racial groups in 
Nova Scotia’s total population of 
650,000 have climbed eagerly into 
the act. 

A desire to attract tourists with 
a Gaelic atmosphere has been partly 
responsible for the movement. 

Gardeners are diligently cultivat- 
ing heather. Italian labourers are 
singing Highland ballads. And the 
ancient Scottish flag of the province 
—a blue St. Andrew’s cross on a 
silver field with the royal arms of 


Scotland in the centre—flies again 
from public buildings and business 
houses, after being forgotten and 
neglected for generations. 

As a companion for the old flag, 
which dates from 1621, when King 
James I granted the charter of New 
Scotland to Sir William Alexander, 
Nova Scotia has a new blue, green, 
yellow and red tartan re gistered 
with and recognised by the Lord 
Lyon King of Arms at Edinburgh. 


‘T#ousanps of Nova Scotia women 

are wearing skirts of Nova Scotia 
tartan. Thousands of Nova Scotia 
men are wearing Nova Scotia tartan 
ties. 

They wear them at Pugwash, 
where Gaelic street signs are being 
put up under the English street 
signs, and at Sydney, where High- 
land dancing and piping lessons are 
being provided free for children. 

They wear them at St. Ann’s, 
where each summer a privately 
operated Gaelic College offers in- 
struction in Gaelic, dancing and 

iping from instructors brought 
rom Scotland. 

They wear them at Grand 
Narrows, where lean six-foot-two 
Hugh MacKenzie writes comedies 


Condensed from Macleans Magazine 
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in Gaelic. He has produced four of 
these, with his neighbours as actors, 
staging them in church and schoo! 
hails. 

Tartan skirts and ties are also 
worn, of course, in Halifax, the pro- 
vincial capital, where Dalhousie 
University has instituted a Gaelic 
course for teachers and where the 
Nova Scotia of Educa- 
tion has engaged a full-fledged 
Gaelic expert, Calum Ian MacLeod. 

At Antigonish a Chinese 
restaurant owner, as he seats his 
customers, smiles and says “ cead 
mile failte”—the Gaelic for “ one 
hundred thousand welcomes ”. 


WuaT explains the conquest? Why 
is everybody for it and nobody 
against it? 

The quest for tourists has been a 
factor. In the 1920s when Nova 
Scotians began to build up a big 
vacation business they advertionl 
that the scenery of Cape Breton was 
like the scenery of the Scottish 
Highlands, which, indeed, it is. 

Outsiders who saw it were en- 
chanted by it, but were equally en- 
chanted by the sound of bagpipes in 
the glens, the soft accent of Cape 
Breton Scots and the occasional 
sight of Scottish dancers dancing 
and Scottish weavers weaving. 

So the authors of the tourist 
literature wrote the Highlanders into 
the script and a pretty girl in a kilt, 


rm 

hi PROM the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and a waste of seas— 

1 Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 

And we, in dreams, behold the Hebrides! 


1 


—John Galt. 
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doing a Highland fling, became to 
Nova Scotia tourist folders what a 
voluptuous girl in a Bikini bathing 
suit is to the tourist folders of 
Florida. 

This was heady stuff for Cape 
Breton. More than 70,000 of the 
island’s 160,000 residents are Gaels 
and they were accustomed to being 
ridiculed, not praised. 

The Scots had a deep-rooted in- 
feriority complex about their Scot- 
tishness. Some who could speak 
Gaelic perfectly were ashamed to 
admit it. But when they were billed 
as a tourist attraction their racial 
pride reasserted itself. 


EVERY movement, however popular, 
needs a leader. The Scots got one 
in 1933 when Angus L. Macdonald 
was elected premier of Nova Scotia. 
Macdonald, born on Cape Breton, 
Gaelic before English and 
preferred the kilt to trousers. He was 
slim and handsome, like many Cape 
Breton Scots, and he had the poetic 
flair and the lilting intonation of the 
true Gael. 

It was Macdonald who resur- 
rected Nova Scotia’s old Scottish 
flag, which had fallen into disuse 
after Confederation. 

It was Macdonald who cn- 
couraged a Presbyterian minister to 
establish the Gaelic College at the 
Cape Breton village of St. Ann’s, 
although Macdonald himself was a 
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Catholic, like half the Scots in Nova 
Scotia. 

It was Macdonald who prevailed 
on that august official, Edinburgh’s 
Lord Lyon King of Arms, to recog- 
nise Nova Scotia’s tartan. This was 
a major triumph. A plaid is merely 
a pattern, but once the Lord Lyon 
registers it as a tartan it is the tex- 
tile equivalent of a coat of arms. No 
province had ever had its own tartan 
before. 

When Ramsay MacDonald was 
prime minister of Britain and visited 
Nova Scotia, Premier Angus Mac- 
donald greeted him with “cia mar 
a tha sibh?”—the Gaelic for “how 
do you do?” 

Ramsay MacDonald frowned and 
looked baffied. Suddenly the shadow 
lifted from his face and he beamed 
with pleasure. “ Thank you, Mr. 
Premier,” he said. “It’s a unique 
experience to be welcomed in 
Iroquois.” 


S4Ys Guy Henson, Nova Scotia’s 

director of adult education: 
“When the Gaels began to lose 
their Gaelic culture a vacuum was 
created and hillbillyism moved in. 
With Gaelic culture coming back I 
hope hillbillyism will be squeezed 
out.” 

Henson’s branch of the Depart- 
ment of Education now has fourteen 
evening classes for the study of 
Gaelic, ten on Cape Breton and four 
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on the mainland. And the Gaels 
wish their clan chiefs could be per- 
suaded to come: from Scotland and 
enrol. Their chiefs have been a 
tremendous disappointment to them. 

The head of a clan has been im- 
ported each year since 1947 to pre- 
side at the St. Ann’s Gaelic Mod 
and Highland Scottish Gathering. 

Dame Flora MacLeod, chicf of 
the MacLeods, was the first. She 
was a remarkably fine and attractive 
woman but to the eternal disgrace of 
Nova Scotia’s MacLeods she hadn’t 
a word of Gaelic. The MacLeods 
blushed with shame. 

In 1948 the guest of honour was 
Lord Macdonald of Macdonald, 
chief of Clan Donald. Premier 
Angus Macdonald met him. 

“Cia mar a tha sibh?” Angus 
Macdonald asked him, as he had 
asked Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

“Tm frightfully sorry, old boy,” 
said Lord Macdonald, in the unmis- 
takable accent of Oxford, “but I 
don’t speak that.” 

If the failure of their chiefs to 
speak Gaelic has disappointed Cape 
Breton Gaels, and Gaels elsewhere 
in Nova Scotia, it has likewise con- 
yvinced them that they are the last 


custodians of Scotland’s mother 
tongue, “the language of the 
Garden of Eden,” and _ has 


strengthened their determination to 
keep it alive. 


eH 


LF8 would be a nobler thing if we avoided petty tittle-tattle 
about our neighbours, but the evenings would be very long. 


—LYNN DOYLE. 


ANGER improves nothing except the arch of a cat’s back, 
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You 
and the 
Mighty Atom 





The author of this article, who has 
done ‘nore than any other living person 
te direct atomic development into 
peaceful paths, has an important 
message for every man of goodwill. 
Mr. Murray, one of the world’s greatest 
engineers, is proud of his trish descent 


THOMAS E. MURRAY 


IVING in the atom age gives rise 
various moods. People react 

to the new discoveries in dif- 
ferent ways. Some react with a mood 
of guilt, as though atomic energy 
was essentially evil. Others are 
seized by a mood of fear, giving rise 
to a policy of neutralism. Then 
there is the mood of futility, 
“ There’s nothing I can do about it, 
so I won’t even think about it.” 
Still others are just simply bewild- 
ered. 

It seems to me that none of these 
is the Christian mood. The Chris- 
tian mood is not escapist, nor is it 
bred of illusions. A Christian is 
always a realist. 

The Christian sees in all things 
the hand of God. 

As an Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner in the U.S., I have been 
brought close to many evidences for 
the providence of God. In looking 
at the tiny atoms, with their pro- 
tons, neutrons and electrons show- 
ing forth unbelievable complexity 
along with perfect order, one cannot 
help but see the hand of God. 


EVEN scientists who once dogmatic- 

ally excluded God from the uni- 
verse begin to realise that science 
cannot give man the answer to his 


fundamental problems. And doubt- 
ing in the infallibility of science is 
a step towards humble belief in 
the guidance of God. 

Pope Pius has told us that instead 
of shuddering at every new atomic 
discovery we should see a new door 
opening behind which we find God. 
God meant us to find the atom and 
if we use it in accord with His 
laws we can use it to bring increased 
happiness to man here on earth. 

This faith in God’s providence is 
an essential part of the Christian 
mood in the atom age. But we must 
go beyond faith. We must have re- 
course to God for the enlighten- 
ment of our understanding to use 
this great gift for man’s good. 

This duty of prayer, though most 
important for our leaders, falls upon 
all of us. It is a duty for all of us 
who have a stake in the survival of 
our nation. 

Man alone cannot cure his ills. 
God has given us the atom; He has 
also given us the freedom to use it 
wisely or madly. To face that 
responsibility, courageously and 
humbly, bowing prayerfully before 
the atom’s giver, this is the Chris- 
tian mood in our atomic-age, the 
age of decisions.—Paulist Feature 
Service. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 





Why Not 


a Poet as 


Education Chief ? 


SHOULD we make our leading poet, 
Patrick Kavanagh, Minister for 
Education? 


I have seen him lecturing at 
University College, Dublin. The 
physics theatre was full, The 


students gaped; their jaws fell as the 
lecturer toppled down another idol. 
They chuckled. They guffawed. They 
began to see poets and poetry in 
another light. 

Kavanagh’s appearance has been 
compared to a noble type of horse— 
the great way he tosses the remark- 
able head; the way he lowers it as 
he gallops off on another flight of 
fancy; the way he pulls up suddenly 
to shake a load of logic around the 
place. 

His hands grasped the desk; they 
made meters in the air. He did not 
seem to think much of Irish poets. 
“A poet must be able to laugh at 
himself.” 

He hit the masters: “I could do 
without Yeats. But he made some 
pretty words and phrases.” He called 
Synge “The corner boy of the 
Western world.” 

He insisted on artists respecting 
truth. So O’Casey got the lash: “A 
Protestant writing about Catholic 
things.” 

He was stimulating and contro- 


versial: “ We have gained more from 
getting English than from losing 
Irish. English has been more produc- 
tive of poetry.” 
—LIAM ROBINSON in the 
Sunday Express. 


Ducklings Into Swans 
MBS. RENNIE O’MaAHONy’S job is to 

turn out perfect young ladies for 
a fee of £450 a year. 

Mrs. O’Mahony’s young iadies, 
many of whom spring from the 
peerage or gratifyingly marry into it, 
used to find themselves mistresses of 
castles, fifty-room mansions or mere 
manor houses. Now they are more 
likely—even with a peer for a spouse 
—to find themselves running a three- 
room mews in Belgravia alongside 
the daily obliger. 

But Cygnet House, London, Mrs. 
O’Mahony’s elegant name for the 
finishing school that turns many 
plump young ducklings into swans, 
ensures they are nevertheless beauti- 
fully behaved. 

“T feel this is the last bastion of 
gracious living,” she told me, “and 
gracious living is just as important in 
a mews as in a castle. 

“They learn how to come into a 
room, how to look and dress, to sit, 
down and to talk. They learn how 
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not to be a bore, how to listen, and 
how to make a success of a job. And 
above all, how to build a successful 
marriage, because this is the most 
important job of all. 

“Too many girls nowadzys,” she 
said, “tend to think—‘Has he got 
any mon? And shall I have fun?’ So 
I try to make them understand that 
happiness is in what you give and 
not what you get.” 

—SIMON WARD in the Daily 
Sketch, 


“We'll Pay You...” 
ANyYsopy wanting a plot for a 

musical film should use Eileen 
Joyce’s story. A few years ago, un- 
known, she went to a gramophone 
company and paid them to make a 
recording as a “ sample” to help her 
get work. 

Oscar Preuss happened to hear a 
run-through of Eileen’s disc. It was 
good. So he asked her to play more. 
In fact, he spent a whole evening 
listening while Eileen played just 
about 50 per cent. of everything ever 
written for the piano. 

Then he picked a really vivid piece. 
“Come to the studios next Thurs- 
day,” he said. “If you play this as 
well as you played tonight, we'll 
make another recording, only this 
time you won’t pay us. We'll pay you 
. - - and issue the records.” 

Take a look at a gramophone cata- 
logue sometime. They’ve issued quite 
a few Eileen Joyce records since! 

—Daily Herald. 


Whale of a Yarn! 
EXPEDITIONS to the Antarctic have a 
special interest for Mr. Mortimer 


a2 TUIN IIDICIY Nreowen 
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TTAGE RAKE was a really { 
great animal,” said Martin # 
Molony. rH 
“The most exciting race | i 
ever rode in my life was the & 
duel between Aubrey Brabazon 7 
on the ‘Rake’ and myself on 1 
Happy Home. : 
“ Coming to the last fence, | XH 


thought I'd got him. | led him 
over that fence, Happy Home 
went striding on up the hill, and 
| thought we'd surely won—but 
Cottage Rake, in those years, 
didn’t know the meaning of 
defeat. 

“He t to our quarters 
about 100 yards out, and went 
storming past us in truly great 
style to win by one and a half 


lengths.” 
—Stephen Wade in the 
Empire News. 
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(“Jack”) McCarthy, one of the 
three survivors of the base team of 
the 1910-1912 Scott Expedition to the 
South Pole. 

Aged 78, Mr. McCarthy, who has 
a warm Irish brogue, is still at sca. 
One of the crew of the New Zealand 
coastal steamer, Holmlea, his fresh 
complexion belies his years. 

McCarthy, who joined Scott’s ex- 
pedition at Lyttleton, New Zealand, 
likes to recall the bad weather en- 
countered only two days out from 
New Zealand, when the pumps could 
not cope with the water, and even 
the scientists had to help with baling 
in the engine-room. 

At the ice-shelf the ponies and 
huskies were made to swim ashore. 
Attracted by the animals, killer 
whales came round and broke up the 
ice. 
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MELODY AT HER FINGERTIPS 


GERALDINE O'GRADY, who gave a violin recital of Italian music 
in Dublin recently, is the soloist and leader of the orchestra 
in a series of concerts to be presented next month by the Interna- 
tional Symphony Orchestra of the Cité Universitaire, Paris ,in Berlin, 
Bonn, Cologne, Munich and other European music centres. 

French music critics were greatly impressed by the performance 
of Miss O’Grady at a concert in Paris, when she played Saint- 
Saen’s “ Rondo Capriccioso” and Vivaldi’s Concerto in A Minor 
before a distinguished audience. 

In winning the Premier Prix with first place at the National 
Conservatoire last year, she became the first Irish person to 
achieve that distinction. Her name stands on the Premier Prix list 
of the Paris Conservatoire with those of such illustrious masters as 
Kreisler and Thibaud. 

lt was Mr. MacNamara, Principal of the Municipal School! of 
Music, Dublin, who first aroused Geraldine’s interest in the violin, 
and she also pays glowing tribute to the encouragement she received 
from the nuns in the Loreto Convent, Crumlin. 

Miss O'Grady comes of a talented musical family. Her three 
sisters are musicians in their own right: Moya, an accomplished 
cellist, will also tour with the International Symphony Orchestra; 
Eily is a pianist; Sheila, a violinist; and their medical student 
brother, Sean, is a violinist. All, too, are Feis Ceoil prizewinners. 

Their father, Captain G. M. J. O’Grady, comes from Kilmovee, 
County Mayo, and their mother (née Cassidy) from Granard, 
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County Longford. 
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“No one believes how big those 
whales were,” Mr. McCarthy said, 
“but I saw ponies, wearing snow- 
shoes, swallowed whole. The 
scientists wanted a killer for a speci- 
men but we never managed to catch 
one.” 

To counteract the effects of the 
ponies’ swim through freezing water, 
Captain Oates gave them whiskey, 
but the crew were denied liquor. 

Experience in the Antarctic in- 
spired Mr. MacCarthy with a desire 
to see the North Polar regions; and 
shortly after arrival in England with 
the returning Scott expedition, he 
poined the Arctic Exploration Com- 
pany as a member of the crew of the 
William Barents. 

“The sea is in my blood,” he ex- 
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plains. An uncle was an Arctic ex- 
plorer, and his brother, Timothy, 
made, with Shackleton, the famous 
voyage of 750 miles in an open boat 
from Elephant Island to South 
Georgia. 

—Evening Mail. 


In Search of Swift 

OR some years playwright Denis 

Johnston has been Professor of 
Drama and Radio at a college in 
Boston, Massachusetts, and when one 
of the American cultural trusts 
offered him a Fellowship to carry out 
special studies abroad he chose ta 
return to his old home in Dublin 
and continue his researches into the 
personal life of Dean Swift. 
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Denis has his own theories on the 
personality and character of Swift. 
He began his studies of the Dean 
some twenty years ago when he was 
a producer at the B.B.C. in Belfast, 
and they have resulted so far in 
several memorable radio programmes 
and his famous play, Weep For 
Polyphemus. 

No doubt, his sponsors and the 
world in general will be rewarded 
with some new and revealing light on 
the enigma of Swift’s life. 

—Irish News. 


No Photos, By Request 


tT charming horsewoman, twenty- 
two-year-old Lady Perdita Hamil- 


ton-Temple-Blackwood, sister of the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, has 
put a strict embargo on photographs 
of herself. 

And it’s not misplaced modesty. 

For she is bewildered by the number 
of begging letters she gets every time 
her picture appears in the newspapers 
or magazines. 
Maybe people think she has a kind 
face. But to her home in Clandeboye, 
County Down, go dozens of letters 
asking for jobs (she is a Guinness 
heiress) and money. 

“TI don’t like to be rude and I 
always reply to any deserving case,” 
Lady Perdita said. 

—Daily Mail. 





That was Fidelity 


‘Txt highest virtue of all is fidelity. To me it is whole-hearted 
and unquestioned support whether I am in the right or 
the wrong, good or bad, guilty or innocent. It is very rare. 
One man who possessed it was Robbie Ross. When Oscar 
Wilde was brought from Maidstone Gaol to the bankruptcy 
court and was waiting in a corridor with many people pass- 
ing, some pointing, some sneering, some sniggering, Robbie 
Ross came up. Walking slowly, and coming near to Oscar, he 
raised his hat and passed on. That was fidelity, that was friend- 


ship. 


—Net Be..r, My Writing Life. 


REILLY, a veteran New York fight manager who was 
noted for his sharp pre-match bargaining, fell ill and re- 
luctantly permitted 2 doctor to be called. The doctor gave the 
old fellow a thorough going over. “I can fix you up,” he said. 
“How much?” inquired the manager, feebly. 


“Four hundred dollars.” 


“Too much,” was the answer—“ you'll have to take a cut. 
I got a better offer this morning from an undertaker.” 
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The Irish Lark 
at the Top of 


the Concert Heap 


NE of the best sopranos in the 

U.S. has neither a Metropolitan 

Opera nor a recording contract, 
although for fifteen years she has 
been a nationwide radio favourite. 
Her name: Eileen Farrell, thirty- 
five, the buxom wife of a Staten 
Island policeman and daughter of 
the Singing O’Farrells from Co. 
Longford. 

Since her 1941 radio début on the 
March of Time (where she sang as 
the voice of Rosa Ponselle), Sop- 
rano Farrell’s voice has grown in 
range, flexibility and control—as she 
demonstrated recently when she 
sang with the famed Bach Aria 
sroup in Manhattan’s Town Hall. 

She steered the opulent sounds of 
her voice gracefully along the some- 
times tortured paths of Bach’s 
counterpoint. Its gamut was smooth 
and even from the light flutey high 
notes, where sopranos often lose 
character, to rich, viola-tike lows. 
When she finished her arias, she ac- 
cepted her heavy applause and sat 
down serenely secure in the know- 
ledge that she could remain at the 
top of the concert heap indefinitely. 


‘THE next step would normally be 

the Metropolitan, but the 
rigours of opera do not suit Sop- 
rano Farrell’s easygoing Irish tem- 
perament, or her ideas of how to live 
the good life. After all, her parents 


Condensed from Time 
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The Metropolitan 

could do with her, 

but Eileen Farrell is not 
willing to slim as required. 
“1 once tried it, 

but | felt terrible” 


were the Singing O’Farrells, whose 
song-and-dance act played the Keith 
vaudeville circuit in the early 1900s. 

She showed an early talent for 
painting and horseplay, but her 
voice took over, and she landed a 
regular singing job at the Columbia 
Broadcasting System when she was 
twenty-one. One day at her dress- 
maker’s she met an Irish cop, 
Robert Vincent Reagan, who was 
investigating a threatening letter re- 
ceived by the dressmaker. 

Reagan and Farrell were married 
in 1945, settled down in Staten 
Island, just a ferry ride from Man- 
hattan. Then and there, Eileen Far- 
rell found that she was a homebody 
with a true devotion to cooking and 
children (the Reagans have two). 

Nevertheless, she managed to sing 
sixty Concerts a year across the U.S. 
This year she decided to cut down 
in favour of Manhattan appearances 
and guest shots. Her usual New 
York dates: three a year with the 
high-minded, highly popular Bach 
Aria Group, plus regular appear- 
ances on The Telephone Hour. 


RECENTLY, her interest has been 
turning towards opera. In 1951, 
she scored a hit in Berg’s Wozzeck, 
when Dimitri Mitropoulos gave a 
concert version with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Over a year ago, when M.G.M, 
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made Unfinished Melody, about the 
life of onetime Metropolitan Opera 
Soprano Marjorie Lawrence, Sop- 
rano Farrell went to Hollywood to 
dub in her voice (the part was 
played by Cinemactress Eleanor 
Parker). Singer Farrell displayed all 
the instincts of a born vaudevillian. 
Says she: “ When Lawrence drops 
to the stage with polio while sing- 
ing the Liebestod, I sang with frogs 
in my throat because she wasn’t feel- 
ing well, and then I cracked at the 
end when she falls down. Can I 
crack at will? Pll say I can!” 

Last January she undertook still 
another operatic assignment, in the 
name part of Cherubini’s Medea, 
done in concert form in Manhattan’s 
Town Hall. The réle is one of 
opera’s most difficult, but it held 
no terrors for Soprano Farrell. 


PeRING rehearsal her attitude was 
playful. She kidded the French 
horn player for a minute burble, 


grinned delightedly at the violins 
when they produced a soaring 
harmony. While her voice was deep 
in Medea’s wells of grief, jealousy 
and hatred, she artlessly combed her 
hair for a press photographer. 

In the performance, however, she 
threw herself into the deeply 
demanding music, sang with a 
power and beauty of tone that gave 
her audience chills. 

“ They say it is hard,” she said. 
“T think Bach is harder because I 
have to hold myself down, and that 
takes control. In Medea, I just open 
my big mouth and let it rip.” 

The Metropolitan, which is sag- 
ging under a bumper crop of top 
sopranos, has made Farrell no over- 
tures. She does not mind, among 
other reasons because she is not will- 
ing to trim her imposing figure to 
the stylish slimness theoretically 
desired, if rarely attained, at the 
Met. Says she: “I tried, but I felt 
terrible.” 


S 


[7 was to offset Jack Dempsey’s reputation as a rough, tough 

hombre that Gene Tunney was built up as a gentleman 
boxer before their first battle for the world’s championship. 
The campaign turned slightly sour since the wise-crackers 
laughed at the stories of Tunney reading Shakespeare. 

An innocent young interviewer cornered Tunney for a story. 
“ And have you ever written anything yourself, Mr. Tunney?” 

Tunney reddened with anger. “No!” he snapped. “ There 
are enough people sore at me because I can read. What do 
— Suppose they would say if they thought I could write, 
too 


‘TE trouble about leisure is that it can be so very expensive. 
When we get a general thirty-hour week, I think most 
people will have to have two jobs. 


—KENNETH HORNE. 
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doctrines current among the jews 
200 B.C, to the Christian era 


The Truth about the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 


KEVIN SMYTH, S.J. 


‘| HE stone which an Arab boy 
| oe into a cave by the Dead 
Sea, in. 1947, sent up an un- 
expected echo. The sound of rattling 
pottery led him and his companions 
to investigate; they found a number 
of old manuscripts, in covered jars, 
which they sold to a dealer in Beth- 
lehem. 

Explorations in the region of the 
discovery yielded more finds, mostly 
of fragments. Publication of the 
manuscripts and fragments has been 
going on for some years. 

The scrolls are the remains of the 
library of a Jewish sect which had a 
sort of monastery at Khirbet Qum- 
ran, in the region of the discoveries. 
When the Romans closed in on 
Jerusalem, a.D. 66—70, the com- 
munity cached its books in caves in 
the neighbourhood. They never re- 
turned to reclaim them. 

Some seventy-five books, biblical 
and non-biblical, have been iden- 
tified. Since the community was in 
occupation of Khirbet Qumran from 
at least 100 B.C., it gave us some 
biblical texts of extraordinary in- 
terest; the earliest known manu- 


scripts of the Hebrew Bible, before 
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these finds, dated from about A.p. 
800. 


But they have not thrown any sen- 

sational light on the Bible, since 
the Hebrew text, late as it had been, 
was always known to be reliable 
from comparison with the ancient 
versions. 

The non-biblical texts include four 
works produced by the sect itself, 
which give us some new informa- 
tion about a dissident branch of 
Judaism which flourished from about 
the time of the Macchabees, circa 
175 B.c. to the fall of Jerusalem. 

The group had at one period a 
leader whom it revered as the 
“Teacher of Righteousness ”, that 
is, the legitimate teacher, a rather 
vague figure whose name and date 
remain unknown. 

Some fantastic hypotheses have 
been built up about him, chiefly by 
journalists whose knowledge of the 
scrolls was second or even third 
hand. He has been depicted as a 
sort of Christ before the Christ of 
Galilee, and the sect as a sort of 
Christianity before the Church. 

While the angels of the schools 








ea pee to death by a certain “ Wicked 
riest”, but rose again and appeared 
, in glory to the discomfiture of his 
a enemies. This he supposed to have 
happened about the time of Pom- 
Bay pey’s capture of Jerusalem, 63 B.c. 
bets Though it did not leave even a 
: ripple in history, it would have been 
vat enough to justify the Professor’s 
ay claim that the scrolls provided not 
ray merely a revolution but a cascade of 
eT revolutions. 
‘ia The revolution, however, con- 
4 sisted in Dupont-Sommer’s_re- 
ae writing a few lines of one of the 
ee texts. He translated the Hebrew 
“ie preposition el (meaning to, towards, 
pig at) as if it were the noun El (mean- 
pik ing God); then a text which ran: 
Pil “And he (the wicked priest) ap- 
hit peared to make them violate their 
- 








holy sabbath ” was given a new sub- 

ject and made to read: “But he 

+ (the Teacher of Righteousness) 
ae appeared resplendent,” etc.! 

by The proceeding was so crude and 

: outrageous that, after refutation in 

' form, scholars ignored it. But the 

New Yorker revived it in an article 

by Edmund Wilson which was after- 

wards expanded into a book, The 
Scrolls from the Dead Sea. 


Mk. Witson tells the world that 
the Scrolls “contain what ap- 
pears to be an account of the life 
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and teaching of a Messianic figure 
whose career and martyrdom are in 
many res similar to those of 
Christ.” He said also that “the 
characteristic doctrines of Chris- 
tianity must have developed natur- 
ally and ually out of a dissident 
branch of Judaism ”. 

A modified version of Dupont- 
Sommer’s theory has been given 
publicity on the B.B.C. Home Ser- 
se and in the American weekly, 

ime. 


the well-formed of Messianic 
Expectation of the time, in the light 
of which the person and work of 
Jesus must now be viewed afresh. 
The expectations of the early Church 
concerning His second coming are 
extraordinarily like those of the sect 


quotes a pa 
ture of the disciples of the Teacher 
burying their master.* 
Crucifixion is a new piece of 
imagination, which Dr. Dupont- 
Sommer must be sorry he did not 
think of first. 


IN the Dead Sea scrolls there is no 

word which says that the Teacher 
was looked on as Messiah, or that 
he was expected to return, or that 
he even died a violent death, or that 
he was crucified. 

It is not enough to suggest that 
one can deduce these things from 
hints in the text. Such important 
matter is not to be hidden away in 


* “Time” has since made ample amends. 
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doubtful allusions which need to be 
deciphered : it is either there plainly 
affirmed or it is not there at all. 


‘THERE are three important groups 

of writings which belong to the 
same period as the scrolls. These 
are the later books of the Old Testa- 
ment, such as Macchabees, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, Daniel and Tobias; 
then there are the “ Apocrypha ”, 
those marginal comments on the 
Old Testament mostly in the form 
ef symbolic visions, such as Henoch, 
Jubilees, the Testaments of the 
Patriarchs, with which must also be 
considered some apocrypha of the 
first Christian century, such as the 
Apocalypse of Baruch and 4 Edras. 

Finally, there is the vast mass of 
rabbinical writing, of which a mere 
selection, mostly in small print, 
occupies over 4,000 pages in Biller- 
beck’s famous work. 

The comparing of the scrolls with 
these highly relevant writings has 
been done only fitfully and partially, 
and in any case must be a cautious 
process. To compare the scrolls with 
the New Testament without refer- 
ence to these writings is like com- 
paring a fish and a man because 
both are wet after coming out of 
the sea. 


‘THE scrolls add surprisingly little 

to our knowledge of the doctrines 
current among the Jews from, say, 
200 B.C. to the Christian era. This 
is true even with regard to the sect 
which has now been belatedly ad- 
vertised. 

The existence and the tenets of 
that sect have been well known since 
the publication, nearly fifty years 


nn. 
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ago, of some documents found in 
Cairo in 1896. They were first 
edited by S. Schechter, at Cam- 
bridge, under the title of Docu- 
ments of the fFewish Sectaries: 
Fragments of a Zadokite Work. 

Most of what we know of the 
“ Teacher of Righteousness ” comes 
from the Zadokite work, and most 
of the guesses now hazarded about 
his Messianic qualities are based on 
it. The only document from the 
Dead Sea, apart from a few frag- 
ments, which refers to this person- 
age, is the “ Commentary on Hab- 
bakuk ” and it adds little save some 
fierce denunciation of the opponents 
of the teacher. 

Since, then, we are thrown back 
on a document known for the last 
fifty years, we can rest assured that 
no startling revelations or revolu- 
tions are on the way. 


So far from being the Messiah, the 

Teacher was not even a prophet, 
strictly speaking. He was a highly 
esteemed commentator who lectured 
on the prophets as well as on the 
Pentateuch; to call this a Messianic 
réle is an abuse of ordinary language. 
There is no evidence that he was 
expected to return. His death 
seems to have made no particular 
impression on the sect. There is no 
mention of a violent death, and this 
seems to be positively excluded by 
two passages which speak impas- 
sively of his passing away with no 
hint of anything exceptional. 

The real Messiah or Saviour, in 
the eyes of the sect, was the Old 
Law, which they regarded as eternal, 
and which they interpreted even 
more rigorously than the Pharisces. 
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guide us, the sect 
listened to, much Ries clued uced, the 
Christ who denounced the tradition 
of the ancients as ungodly, swept 
aside as worthless the inadequate 
Mosaic edifice of ritual purity, and 
proclaimed a new moral order in 
place of the Old Law. An organism 
cannot produce a foreign body. 


‘Tue Qumran sect followed one of 

the many of expiation in 
the Old Testament, namely, that its 
merits should hasten the purging of 
the Land by God. It was the unfor- 
tunately too common theory of “ re- 
demption” in Judaism, that sin 
would be destroyed by the destruc- 
tion of sinners, not by their conver- 
sion. 

It was not from such a sect that 
“ Jesus learned how to be Messiah ”, 
as the Illustrated London News saw 
fit to put it. Rather, it was from soil 
such as this that sprang the thorns 
which tried to choke the seed of the 


U polemics have been 

ve 
forced poy He who wished to 
study = new finds patiently, by 
“the over-hasty conclusions which 
have been deprecated” by scholars 
everywhere (The Times, 7 Feb- 
ruary, 1956). 

Were these unwarranted conclu- 
sions merely due to haste? One can 
leave the high road by being too 
hasty to read the signposts, but also 
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because one wishes to arrive else- 
where. Most of the theories seem 
due to wishful thinking more than 
to anything else: the famous wish 
to find in Christianity “ nothing 
else but” some natural phenome. 
non. 


WE are grimly used to this by 
now. Not long ago, The Golden 
Bough was proclaiming that Chris- 
tianity was nothing else but an 
or an echo of every myth 
from Polynesia to the Samoyeds. A 
little later, the “ Eschatologists” 
were telling us that Jesus was 
nothing else but an apocalyptic 
visionary of the “ Apocryphal ” 
school. Dr. Bultmann has been tell- 
ing us for some time that Christianity 
is existentialism plus a concert of 
gnostic myths. Only a 
couple of years ago, the B.B.C. was 
g that it was nothing 
else but the Hellenistic myth of the 
dying god. Now it is nothing but 
Judaism of the Qumran sect. 

It is all very easy, because with 
enough wishful thinking and little 
enough scientific method, the New 
Testament can be read back into 
most of the religious aspirations of 
humanity. Or at least parts of it can 
be. But its umiqueness, in its 
totality, its centre and its impact, 
remains, foreshadowed only by the 

of Israel. 

And they only longed to see; they 
did not see. 


VERY politician who has presumed upon the meanness of 
the people has come to grief. 


—JOHN BURROUGHS. 


A WELL-FED husband seldom looks fed-up. 
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Will Your 
Child be 
a Prodigy? 


DAVID GUNSTON 


THAT are the chances of your 
W child becoming a prodigy? 

Amazing mental powers are 
in part hereditary, although that 
does not mean that the parents may 
pass on the brilliance; it may lie 
much further back in the child’s 
ancestry. 

Of every 1,000 children born, 
about fifty may be termed as bright, 
twenty-five as brilliant, and only 
one as a prodigy. Even then, that 
ome may not be an undeniable 
genius. And infant prodigies are 
nearly always boys. 


(CCONSOLED, or maybe disappointed 
by these facts, take a look at 
some of the world’s outstanding 
mental prodigies. There was Lord 
Macaulay, whose parents must have 
been staggered when he sat down 
and wrote a serious history of the 
universe at the age of seven! 

He edited a nursery paper even 
earlier than that, and when eight 
composed a treatise on Christianity 
designed to convert the people of 
Malabar. 

All through life, no matter what 
he read, he memorised it so 
thoroughly that he could repeat 
whole chunks of it—verse, news- 
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paper items, the pages of a book— 
from memory, in later life, many 
years after that first reading. 

Dean Swift could read any chap- 
ter of the Bible before he was three; 
Lord Byron read all kinds of litera- 
ture from the age of five; of John 
Stuart Mill it was said that he must 
have begun to read in his cradle, so 
wide was his knowledge of books 
before he was eight; he started to 
learn Greek at three. 

Dr. Johnson could read easily at 
three, and when toddling in petti- 
coats he was daily handed a prayer- 
book by his mother, shown the 
Collect for the day, and told: “ Sam, 
you must get this off by heart.” She 
would then go upstairs, but before 
she could reach the second floor he 
followed her and “ repeated it dis- 
tinctly ”, although he had not read 
it more than twice over. 


EVEN more remarkable was the 

case of William Sidie, who read 
at two and lectured on the fourth 
dimension to a group of professors 
when he was eleven. But his youth- 
ful brilliance quickly faded. He be- 
came a clerk at £3 a week and died 
unknown at forty-six. 


Condensed from the Redemptorist Record 
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A Brooklyn boy, Arthur Green- 
wood, mastered the alphabet at 
twelve months and was made a 
master of physics at eleven. But 
the classic prodigy was that of the 
German baby, Christian Heineken. 
He is said to have been able to 
speak a few hours after birth, knew 
the Bible inside out at two, had a 
knowledge of Latin, Greek and 
French, history and geography at 
three and, strangest of all, predicted 
his own death, which took place in 
1775, at the age of four. 

John Ruskin was a bookworm at 
the age of five, having been taught 
to read in infancy, and before he 
was six was familiar with Shakes- 
peare, Scott, Byron and a host of 
classics. 

Disraeli knew the world of litera- 
ture so early that he claimed “to 
have been born in a library”, 
while Sir Walter Scott revelled in 
the complete works of Shakespeare 
in his nursery, 


MusicaL prodigies are equally 

numerous. Handel played the 
organ, composed and was famous in 
Germany by the time he was five; 
while at the age of six, Mozart, with 
a string of excellent compositions 
already behind him, embarked on a 
violin, piano and organ tour of 
Europe. 

Chopin, who died when thirty- 
nine, is said to have wept at the 


sounds of music when still a baby. 
Haydn was composing at six, and 
at that tender age Richard Strauss 
had written a performable polka. 
Mendelssohn composed some of his 
immortal music when he was in his 
teens. 


STRANGEST of all the child pro- 

digies are the mathematical freaks, 
who can do lightning calculations or 
abstruse problems in their heads. 
Most of them lose their gifts very 
early. 

George Bidder, for instance, the 
son of a stonemason, could compute 
the compound interest on {£4,444 
for 4,444 days at 43 per cent. per 
annum in two minutes when he was 
only two. 

An even more startling prodigy 
was Truman Safford, who became 
a mathematical scholar before he 
was eight. When only ten he 
was asked to multiply in his head 
365,365, 365,365,365,365 by itself. 

“He flew round the room like a 
top, pulled his pantaloons over the 
top of his boots, bit his hand, 
rolled his eyes in their sockets, 
sometimes smiling and talking, and 
then seeming to be im an agony, 
until in not more than a minute he 
replied correctly: ‘ 133,491,850,- 
208,566,925,016,658, 299, 941, §83,- 
225 ! 7. 

Apparently it was all done by a 
spontaneous mental picture. 


Scot rang up a doctor, and told him that his baby had 


swallowed a sixpence. 


“Pll come at once,” said the doctor. “ How old is it?” 
“ 887,” said the man from Aberdeen. 


Max would be cowards if they had courage enough. 
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To the Valley 
of the Blind 


he brought Sight 


HROUGH an Irishman’s pluck 
5 ie perseverance a province of 

Kenya, Britain’s East African 
colony, has been rid of its most 
dreaded scourge—the tiny flies 
which brought blindness to thou- 
sands of middle-aged African men 
and women. 

The scientist who solved one of 
the most intriguing medical prob- 
lems which had defied scientists for 
over thirty years is genial, burly 
James Patrick McMahon, a fifty- 
year-old Kenya Medical Department 
entomologist who left Dublin in 
1922, and came to Kenya in 1929 
to join the Medical Service. 

Insects fascinate Mr. McMahon 
and in Nyanza Province, the vast 
collection of African tribal lands 
fringing Lake Victoria, he found 
them in numbers and variety to ex- 
ceed his most cherished expectations. 

And, im particular, one tiny 
species of fly, known as Sirmulium 
Neavei, caught his attention. The 
fly carried the microscopic worm 
which causes the disease called river 
blindness, 


WHEN the fly bites human beings 

it transmits the worms which 
multiply under the skin, working 
their way towards the eyes. If the 
disease is not halted, by middle age 
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At great risk 

this daring Dublin man 
solved a problem 

that had baffled scientists 
for years 


they destroy the eye tissues and 
bring total blindness. 

Finding the adult fly was easy 
enough. In some areas there were 
concentrations of thousands in every 
forest glade. But to kill it, science 
had to know where and how it spent 
the larva and pupa stages. 

River blindness—onchocerciasis to 
medical workers—is confined in 
Kenya to the hilly regions of Nyanza 
Province. 

The highlands are intersected by 
hundreds of mountain streams. 
Where there was running water the 
concentration of fly was strongest 


and the incidence of blindness 
among African villagers most 
prevalent. 


For this first attempt to solve a 
problem which had baffled dozens of 
medical workers, McMahon chose 
an area dubbed “ The Valley of the 
Blind ”, where one out of every six 
tribesmen had lost his sight, and 90 
per cent. of the population in some 
places was infected. 


Convincep that the fly somehow 

bred in. rivers, McMahon tried 
“ dosing ” rivers with a DDT solu- 
tion. It worked, and subsequent tests 
in the “Valley of the Blind” 
showed that the fly had been eradi- 
cated from that district. 


Unesco Courier 
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The riddle of the fly’s life cycle 
remained unsolved, but McMahon 
now had an effective weapon against 
his enemy, and he was quick to use 
it. 

The main river blindness area was 
in the northern districts of Nyanza. 
McMahon began an eighteen-month 
survey to determine the exact area 
of infection before the work of fly 
elimination began. It covered an 
area of 6,000 square miles and nar- 
rowed the infection focus down to 
1,000 square miles. 

Steep mountain valleys, dense 
forests and thick bush were the sur- 
vey’s main obstacles. The teams had 
to hack 400 miles of trails through 
the forests and strip the bush from 
the banks of hundreds of streams 
and brooks, most of them un- 


makes were as common as 
pigeons in London’s Trafalgar 
Square, and encounters with buffalo 
—Africa’s most dangerous big game 
—were part of the daily routine. But 
the greatest danger lay in getting 
lost in dense jungle. 


This happened several times, cul- 
minating with the disappearance of 
an African worker who tried to make 
a short cut back to camp. He died 
of shock and exhaustion and his 
body was discovered two days later. 

When the survey was complete, 
each team had walked 3,000 miles 
through some of Africa’s toughest 
country. 


Posie the streams in the a‘fected 

area was followed with partial 
success. In the meantime McMahon 
continued his search for the larvae’s 
habitat. Nearly all species of fish, 
crabs and insects found in the North 
Nyanza rivers were examined. 
Streams were dammed and diverted. 
At one stage McMahon considered 
hiring a diver’s suit to explore the 
river beds personally. 

Then came encouragement. An- 
other Kenya scientist, Dr. V. D. 
Van Someren, found the larva of a 
fly similar to Simulium Neavei 
attached to a mayfly nymph. He told 
McMahon of his discovery, and the 
indomitable Irishman again plunged 
—dquite literally—into the search. 

He returned to the southern high- 
lands and searched every square foot 
of a river running through a badly 
infected area. 

The fact that he ran a grave risk 
of contracting a disease for which 
there is no cure did not deter hirs. 
He and his African assistants spend 
weeks waist-deep in water—and 
once more the results were nil. 

Other entomologists might well 
have pigeonholed the river blind- 
mess problems as just another 
African medical mystery. But 
McMahon and his team simply 
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moved downstream to another and 
bigger river. And there they met 
success. 


WapING through the shallows, the 
team pulled out hundreds of 
crabs of a hitherto unexamined 
species. Nearly all of them carried 
both larvae and pupae of Simuliuin 
Neavet, McMahon knew he had 
slammed the door on the river 
blindness ghoul which haunted 
thousands of African homes. 

Soon the Nyanza medical authori- 
ties launched the final drive to 
exterminate Simulium Neavei. 
When the last of North Nyanza’s 
170-odd rivers had been given their 
last dosage of DDT mixture last 
year, the experts felt reasonably 
certain that river blindness will 
never again afflict this peaceful and 
fertile corner of Kenya. 


Red Squirrel Mystery 


More than one and a quarter tons 
of pure DDT were used in treating 
each of the rivers and tributaries at 
fortnightly intervals over a three- 
month period. The whole project, 
including the preliminary survey 
work and mapping, had kept Mr. 
McMahon and his team of four 
European and forty African helpers 
working fulltime for four years. 

The dosing programme has been 
overwhelmingly successful. Eight 
years ago an area was treated where 
36 per cent. of the children below 
the age of six were found to be in- 
fected with river blindness. In 1953 
a medical survey showed that not a 
single child in a similar age group 
had contracted the disease. 

James McMahon is now turning 
his talents to other medical problems. 
The elimination of malaria and other 
tropical ills has still to be achieved. 


NTIL thirty-five to forty years ago, walking down our drive 

in Ashford, Co. Wicklow, on a summer day, you might 
have seen a dozen red squirrels on the beech trees. Then they 
suddenly disappeared and have not returned. 

No dead or diseased squirrels were seen, nor have grey 


squirrels ever appeared here. Am I right in believing that 
there are no grey squirrels in Ireland? Although I have put 
the problem to naturalists and others, no one has ever even 
suggested a plausible explanation of the vanishing of the red 
squirrel, —W. H. S. Truewt in The Field. 
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AN elderly professor hurried into the police station and 
j approached the sergeant. 

2 “ Officer,” he stormed, “I have been robbed of my gold 
: watch.” 

“Oh!” said the sergeant. “When did this happen?” 

“As I was getting off the bus,” announced the old man. 

: “But didn’t you feel a hand in your pocket?” 

; “Yes, now you come to mention it, I did. But at the time 
thought it was my own.” 
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My Song 


ST. JOHN ERVINE 


As I Washed the Dishes 


SELDOM listen to myself when I 
i singing, but one morning 
lately, while washing the break- 
fast dishes, I overheard myself sing- 
a song I was taught about sixty 
years ago, in Westbourne National 
School, Belfast. 

It was one of Tom Moore’s melo- 
dies, and I doubt if I had ever sung 
it between leaving Westbourne and 
that morning at the sink. The words 
were :— 


On Lough Neagh’s banks as the 
fisherman strays 
When the clear cold eve’s 


declining, 
He sees the round towers of other 
days 
In the wave beneath him 
shining ... 


I had so little remembrance of 
the melody that I thought the verse 
I was singing was the first of its 
song, and it was only after a tedious 
search through a volume of Moore’s 
Poetical Works that I discovered it 
is the second verse of Let Erin 
Remember the Days of Old. 

I was astonished to learn how 
many of the melodies I knew by 
heart, how many of them I could 
sing, and I spent the rest of the 
morning chanting them to myself. 


‘THERE was one which moved me 
very much when I first learnt it, 
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though I had not the slightest idea 
why, nor did anyone tell me who 
was its subject. This was the melody 
which begins with the line, Oh! 
breathe not his name, Let it sleep in 
the shade, It was many years later 
that I learnt the name of the man 
whose name was not to be 
breathed: Robert Emmet. 

As I listened to myself, singing 
On Lough Neagh’s banks, my mind 
ran on several matters. Is Moore 
sung today as often as he was in 
my boyhood? I never see his name 
mentioned in articles and books 
about Irish poets, except, occasion- 
ally, in a deprecating manner. 

Stephen Gwynn remarks that al- 
though Moore was very highly re- 
garded in his lifetime—Lord John 
Russell, who edited his memoirs 
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and correspondence, eight volumes 
of them, described him as “the 
greatest” of “English lyrical 
poets”—his popularity declined 
considerably as time passed. He was 
said to be the equal of Byron and 
Scott, and was mentioned with im- 
mense respect when Keats and Shel- 
ley were ignored. 

He himself foretold the time when 
the melodies alone would be remem- 
bered, and more pretentious stuff, 
such as Lalla Rookh, would be for- 
gotten. 


‘THE melodies are imperishable. If 

ever a man was a born singer, 
Moore was the man. Walter Scott, 
indeed, said of him: “ Moore beats 
us all at a song.” His lines, as one 
reads them, seem to sing of their 
own accord. The trouble with them 
is that, once sung, they cannot after- 
wards be read, for the music seems 
to compel singing rather than 
reading. 

The fact that the Melodies alone 
of his work have survived suggests 
that Moore was on the light side as 
a poet, a suggestion which he would 
not have denied, though a French 
author, Paul-Dubois, in his book, 
Contemporary Ireland, asserts with 
some authority that the Melodies 
had a profounder effect on Irish 
politics than anything else that was 
said or written. 

They were familiar to the greater 
part of the population, forming their 
political opinions. Bidden to re- 
member the Minstrel Boy who had 
gone to the war with his father’s 
sword girded on and his wild harp 
slung behind him, they took serious 
notice of what they were told. 


MY SONG AS I WASHED THE DISHES 
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T a party one evening a 

soprano was asked to sing 
some Irish songs. Among those 
she sang was ‘Tis the Last Rose 
of Summer, but one listener 
objected. “ That song,” he said, 
“was composed by Flotow, a 
German, for his cpera, Martha.’ 

“Oh, no,” smiled the singer. 
“Those words were written by 
Thomas Moore, and the tune is 
an old Irish folk tune. Attribu- 
ting it to Flotow is a mistake 
frequently made because of its 
inclusion in the opera.” 

In 1807 a publisher asked 
Moore to write words for some 
ancient Irish folk melodies col- 
lected by Edward Bunting. 
Moore wrote the words for 
these songs at intervals during 
the next twenty-five years, and 
Sir John Stevenson, musical 
composer, adapted the Irish airs 
to Moore’s words. 

Ic was his “trish Melodies” 
that won Thomas Moore im- 
mortality, but he disclaimed any 
such credit for himself, saying, 
in a farewell to the sleeping 
harp of his country: 

“| was but as the wind passing 
heedlessly over, 
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And all the wild sweetness | 7 
wak’d was its own.” si 

i —Ruth L. Johnson in the 3 
u American Mercury. H 
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ET Moore was not a rebel or a 

separatist, and he had great con- 
tempt for Dan O’Connell and his 
sort. He spent the larger part of his 
life in England, knowing very little 
about his country outside its 
capital. 

Tom Moore, like O’Connell, did 
not know a word of Gaelic, which 
they both hoped would die out. His 
judgments on political matters were 
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often not only shrewd, but far in 
advance of those of people who 
were born after he had been dead 
for several years. He foresaw that 
Repeal, as it was understood in re- 
spect of Ireland in his time, must 
lead to separation. 

He was a man of great personal 
charm, a good friend and a devoted 
husband and father, whose life was 
saddened by the fact that all his five 
children died either in their infancy 
or early manhood. 

But has anyone ever seen round 
towers in Lough Neagh? Moore 
makes no equivocation whatever 


about them. He tells us definitely that 
fishermen in his day habitually saw 
them in the wave beneath them shin- 
ing. I never saw sight or sign of any 
round towers in the lake. Of course, 
the weight of the water might long 
ago have crushed them to sand, but 
I'm a natural sceptic and distrust 
popular legends. 

This, however, does not affect 
the quality of Moore’s Melodies, 
which will be sung even when 
Moore himself is forgotten. It is 
surely something for pride in a man 
that he set his countrymen singing 
as they had never sung before. 





If You are Wise 


"THERE are two ways of being happy. We may either diminish 

our wants or augment our means. Either will do; the result 
is the same; and it is for each man to decide for himself, and 
do that which happens to be the easiest. 

If you are idle or sick or poor, however hard it may be to 
diminish your wants, it will be harder to augment your means. 
If you are active and prosperous or young or in good health, 
it may be easier for you to augment your means than to 


diminish your wants. 


But if you are wise, you will do both at the same time, 
young or old, rich or poor, sick or well—and if you are very 
wise you will do both in such a way as to augment the general 


happiness of society. 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


HENPEcKeD Hussanp: “ But, my dear, I haven't said a word, 
and I’ve listened to all you had to say.” 

Wire: “That’s just it. You haven’t said anything, but 

you've been sitting there with the most aggravating patience, 


T 


and I tell you I won’t stand it.” 
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Humour is where you find it 


One wily the Llopi§ 
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Winner Takes All 
AN English Lord, in his eightieth 
year, held a winning ticket in the 
Irish sweepstakes. His heart wasn’t 
functioning properly and his family 
feared the shock of such good news. 
They handed the problem to the 
family physician, who also was 
eighty years old. “I know how to 
tell him,” assured the doctor, “ and 
(ll safeguard his health.” 
Approaching his Lordship, the 
doctor said: “ What would you do 
if you won £50,000 in the sweep- 
stakes?” 
“I'd give you half,” replied his 
Lordship. 
? ee the physician dropped 
ead. 
—The Advocate. 


Life and Soul 


JouN PatcHELt, Q.C.,, used to 
describe the varying degrees of 
grief at a Dublin funeral. 

In the first carriage the relatives 
were in despair and hopeless. In 
the second carriage they had 
plucked up heart and seemed to 
think that life was still worth living. 
In the third they were smoking and 
reading the newspapers; and so on 
to the end, which consisted of jolly 
people on outside cars. 

When he attended the funeral of 
the wife of one of his clients he was 
invited by the husband into the first 


mourning coach. Patchell kept up 
the spirits of the bereaved husband 
till they reached the place of inter- 
ment, when he had to go away. 

“ Good-bye, and thank you,” 
said the husband. “ Mr. Patchell, 
you have been the life and soul of 
this funeral.” 

—Sir Joun Ross, Pilgrim Scrip. 


What's in a Name? 


Oliver St. JoHN GoGarty once 
contributed this gem to medical 
necrology. He had read an item in 
one of the papers that a John Kid- 
ney had died of inflammation of the 
kidney. This, reasoned Gogarty, 
should be Kidney’s epitaph: 


Oh, what’s in a name if the calling 
The essence of fact has not 
seized ? 
The fact in this case was appalling : 
The NAME was diseased. 


So, though by the doctors forbidden, 
he 


Passed out through these clouds 
to his goal : 
Albumen and coma, and Kidney 
Secreted his soul. 
—Dr. Francis L. GoLpEn, For 
Doctors Only. 


From Portadown or Sandy 
Row? 

Most Rev. Dr. McGetT1Gan, the 

late Bishop of Rarhoc, toll of 
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an incident which occurred when he 
was parish priest of Killybegs. 

“1 was suddenly called,” he said, 
“from my presbytery to see an un- 
fortunate sailor who had been cast 
ashore from a wreck, and was lying 
speechless on the ground, almost 
dead. The people standing by said: 
* The life’s in him still, Father—he 
stirred a little.’ 

“So I stooped down and said to 
him: ‘ My poor man, you’re nearly 
gone; but just try to say one little 
word, or make one little sign to 
show that you are dying in the true 
faith.’ 

“So he opened one of his eyes, 
just a wee bit, and said: ‘ To hell 
with the Pope!’ Then he died.” 

—lIrish Catholic. 


Misleading Counsel! 


A™Monc the leading counsel engaged 

for and against the Great 
Southern Railway Company, who 
were purchasing land for their line 
in County Tipperary, were Fitz- 
gibbon and Rolleston, 

They, with others, were out for a 
walk one Sunday afternoon, and sat 
down to rest on a sunny bank in a 
field near Templemore. Rolleston 
pointed out the spot in an adjoining 
freld where a Mr. E—— had been 
murdered some time before. Two 
men had been tried for the murder, 
but were not convicted, though it 
was well known through the country 
that they were the murderers. 
Rolleston had been counsel for the 
prosecution. 

“ Ah,” said Fitzgibbon, “ if I had 
been in that case I'd have got a 
conviction.” 


WHAT A BLESSING! iM 
M MOORE stayed, when a }; 
boy, with an uncle at Sandy- 1 
mount. Walking into Dublin 
one morning, they found a high- 
wayman lying dead on the road; 
he had been shot during the 
night by someone he had at- 
tacked. There was a_ small 
bullet-hole in his right temple. 
An old woman was looking at 
him. “Gentlemen,” said she, 
“isn't it the blessing of God it 
didn't hit him in the eye.” 
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“Why do you think so?” said 
Rolleston. 

“ Because,” said Fitzgibbon, “I 
would have broken down the wit- 
nesses for the defence on cross- 
examination. I never saw a lying 
witness that I could not break 
down.” 

“Well,” said Rolleston, “try 
your hand on that boy standing over 
there; you may be sure he knows all 
about the murder; and Ill bet you 
a pound you won't get amy satis- 
factory information about it from 
him.” 

“Done,” said Fitzgibbon. “ Come 
here, my boy. Do you live near 
here?” 

“TI do, sir—in that house below 
there.” 

“Do you know Mr, E——?” 

“T do not, sir.” 

“T heard he lived near here.” _ 

“So he did, sir—in that big 
white house.” 

“Then how is it you don’t know 
him?” 

“ Because he is dead, sir.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that; but are 














“——and then we ended up with a picnic at Newgrange in Ireland of the 
Welcomes.” 


you sure he is dead?” 

“ Didn’t I see him dead?” 

“ Where?” 

“In that field below, sir.” 
_“Did you perceive anything par- 
ticular about him?” 

“TI did.” 

“ What was it?” 

“He was lying in a lough of 
blood, sir.” 

“Then perhaps he had been 
killed?” 

“ Begor, he was killed, sir.” 

“ Now, like a good boy, tell me 


—Dubdlin Opinion. 


did you ever hear how, or by whom, 
he was killed?” 

“I did, sir.” 

Hereupon Fitzgibbon looked 
triumphantly at Rolleston and said 
to the boy: “ Now, tell me exactly 
what you heard?” 

“Well, sir, I heard it was what 
he fell asleep in the field, and a 
weasel sucked him.” 

Upon this Fitzgibbon gave up his 
examination, and handed a pound to 
Rolleston. 

—W. R. Le Fanu. 


‘THE evil that men do.... makes work for reporters. 


"THE proper time for divorce is during courtship. 
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This notable author does not believe that we shall ever become 
modern people 


The Paradox of the 
Ideal lreland 


SEAN 0 


I ASKED an Irish industrialist for 
his definition of the ideal Ireland. 

“My ideal Ireland,” said he 
solemnly, “ will be very like modern 
Sweden—but it will retain all the 
old Irish ways!” 

Which is rather like wishing that 
the great Hoover Dam could have 
been built by Paul Revere. 

It is charming to find that inside 
the tough rind of the business man 
there nestles this sweet little pis- 
tachio-tinted, romantic soul. 

Irish education is based on the 
untenable theory that we are the 
direct descendants of the ancient 
Gaelic tradition. 

This is why my _ industrialist 
friend wants us, with one side of 
his brain, to be like modern Sweden, 
and with the other to “ retain all the 
old Irish ways.” There you have the 
Irish psychological conflict in a nut- 
shell. We are weighed down by our 
Past. 

I do not believe that we will ever 
really become a modern people, for 
three reasons. 

First, we do not want to pay the 
price—we think it’s bad value. 

Second, we think it is bad value 
because we do not believe in think- 
ing so much as in feeling. What 
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FAOLAIN 


Cocteau said of Mistinguett might 
be said of all of us—that she 
changed Descartes’ “ I think—there- 
fore, I am” into a jolly “J never 
think—therefore, I very much am”; 

ing that she was always content 


meaning 
to be magnificently alive dans ses 


— 

e, too, believe in our fripes. 
And, of course, or so we hold, once 
you become modern you stop believ- 
ing in your viscera; you switch to 
your reason; you start living over- 
much in your upper story and then, 
like the Swedes, you have all-night 
psychiatrists and one of the highest 
suicide rates in the world. 


‘Tuirp, like all races who live by 
emotion rather than by thought, 
we are constantly disappearing down 
a manhole of romanticism, or vanish- 
ing with the speed of light over the 
rooftops in a mystical flight, or lost 
in a pegtop of dust like a whirling 
dervish who has suddenly taken it 
into his head to adore the ineffable. 
Ireland has gone too far too fast 
in modernisation already. No old 
people can oun gracefully 
quickly. That shift of political con- 
trol from London to Dublin was not 
only accompanied by a shift of 
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Wood Eng ravings by John De Pol. 


Farming scene, Co. Donegal 


economic control, but it was also 
accompanied by a challenge to an 
essentially rural people to develop an 
urban form of life. 

Now, we Irish have no traditional 
art of town life. The Irish of the 
old Gaelic tradition never built a 
town: all our towns were founded 
either by Danes or by Normans. 

In the fields, we had a homo- 
geneous and traditional way of life, 
sometimes at a high level of folk 
culture. But it was never purely 
Irish and never completely self-con- 
tained, outside the highlands and 
islands of the Gaelic-secaking West. 

$ was a hard life, though gracious 
and dignified; it had, however, no 
application to urban conditions and 
could not and did not carry over 
into the towns—the towns always 
swallowed it up and vulgarised it. 


BESIDES, this old Gaelic-speaking 
world is fast vanishing under our 


eyes; the number of people who now 
commonly talk, think and “live” 
Gaelic is less than four per cent. of 
the total population. So minute an 
antitoxin against the bright and 
garish temptations of the streets can, 
obviously, achieve nothing. 

The vacuum created by the dis- 
appearance of the old rural way of 
life is, therefore, inevitably filled in 
the most hand-to-mouth fashion im- 
aginable. Go into any country town 
in the Irish Republic at half-past 
10 o’clock at night and the only sign 
of life is the cinema—and the dance 
hall, if it is in operation. 

It is a telling fact that, outside 
Dublin, there are fewer than thirty- 
five full-time public libraries. This 
is where our preference for living by 
our tripes rather than by our brains 
lets us dewn. 

And this is where visitors from 
America and elsewhere are some- 
times let down by idealised and cut 




















Curved street, Limerick 


of-date expectations, based often on 
the memories and talk of their 
fathers and grandfathers. 


Not that they are always honest 

with themselves. They regret the 
passing away of the old thatched 
cottages, lime-white and golden- 
roofed—one of the good things we 
have done is to replace most of those 
by modern cottages—but they them- 
selves stay at first-class hotels. 

They regret the passing of the old 
blue donkey cart with its creel-load 
of pink pigs—the farmer uses 
modern transport now—but hey 
themselves tour in Cadillacs. They 


ask, “Where are those Irish col- 
leens we used to hear about, dressed 
in red petticoats and coloured 
shawls?” but they look for Sybil 
Connolly or Irene Gilbert or Ray- 
mond Kenna gowns for themselves. 

For comfort, I refer them to the 
Disappearing Irishman; for where 
he disappears to is into his atavism. 

Under the appearances of al! out- 
ward change, the Irishman lives by 
certain ineluctable atavisms that he 
himself knows not of. 

Scratch the most Anglicised or 
Americanised Irishman you know 
and under the veneer you find an 
Irish Irishman. 


MEN fall in love with women who ask questions they can 


answer. 


SPEAK in anger and you'll make the very best speech you'll 
ever regret, 


















Passed to you, Mr. X 


In Search of an Erring 
Civil Servant 


MERVYN 


ATRICK CLARKE, Minister for 

Arts and Crafts, hung up his 

hat and coat and put in the 
umbrella stand the silver-headed 
ebony walking-stick which he 
affected. Then he seated himself at 
his desk and pulled at each cuff to 
ensure that they would show a frac- 
tion of an inch beyond the sleeve of 
the jacket. 

The telephone rang. The unim- 
passioned voice of his private secre- 
tary trickled into his ear. 

“The Minister for Utilities on the 
phone. Shall I put him through?” 

“Very well.” 

“Hello, is that you, Clarke? 
Good morning. Have you seen the 
report of Bluett’s speech at Mullin- 
gar yesterday? No? Well, you’d 
better hurry up and have a look at 
it. Attacking the Government? Of 
course. Does that fellow ever do 
anything else? Well, look at the 
Statistics he quotes. He seems to me 
to have got hold of wrong figures. He 
says they were supplied by you in 
an answer to a parliamentary ques- 
tion last Wednesday. I don’t want 
to seem to interfere in your Depart- 
ment, but these things grow unless 
they’re scotched at once. Good- 
bye, now. I’ve to go out to lay a 
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foundation-stone. I hope it’s aot 
going to start raining again.” 


(CLARKE put down the receiver and 

turned to the front page of the 
newspaper where Deputy Bluett’s 
name immediately struck him in the 
eye. He read the report of the 
speech with a puzzled look on his 
face. Then he again stretched out 
his hand for the phone. 

“Get me the Secretary.” 

“The Secretary is on annual 
leave, Mr. Clarke.” 

“Well, get me the Principal 
Officer then. Hello, is that the Prin- 
cipal Officer? This is the Minister. 
Have you seen the report of Deputy 
Bluett’s speech? What’s that? Oh, 
you were just reading it. Well, look 
into it, will you? The figures quoted 
seem wrong to me. If they’re the 
figures you supplied me with last 
Wednesday, it places me in a very 
embarrassing position. I should be 
able to rely on the figures prepared 
by my own Department. Anyway, I 
want either a correction or an 
answering statement prepared for 
issue to the Press so that it will get 
into the afternoon papers.” 


“ TLL look into it at once, Minister. 
Hello, operator, get me the 
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Deputy Principal Officer at once. 
Hello, Mac. Did you see the report 
of Bluett’s speech? Good. Well, the 
Minister has just been on to me. It 
looks to me that he was given the 
wrong figures for his answer to that 
parliamentary question last Wednes- 
day. The Minister has been embar- 
rassed. Get after it at once. You 
supplied me with those figures, and 
I wouldn’t have initialled them only 
your initials were on them already. 
You say they came from the Con- 
troller of Branch K? Well, you’d 
better get on to him immediately. 
It looks as if he’s let you down. I 
want a correction in proper form for 
the Minister’s approval and issue to 
the Press by one o’clock.” 


“ HELLo, Controller of Branch K. 

This is the Deputy Principal. 
I’ve been trying to get you for the 
past ten minutes. There scems to be 
always someone on your line. Did 
you read the Bluett speech in Mul- 
lingar? Well, your Branch seems to 
have made a proper horse’s collar 
of a table of figures supplied for 
answer to a jamentary question 
last Wednesday. The Minister is 
very angry. Get the file and find out 
what’s wrong. I want the name of 
the officer responsible.” 


“‘Tuls is the controller of Branch 

K. How many times must I 
say it? Where is the Deputy Con- 
troller?” 

“'He’s in the canteen having his 
morning cup of coffee. It’s a privi- 
lege allowed in the Service.” 

“Don’t tell me what the privi- 
leges are in the Service. I know 
them better than you do. What’s 
your name?” 





DIGEST 


“ }gnatius.” 

“Ignatius! Ignatius what?” 

“ Ignatius Clohessy, sir.” 

“What's your rank?” 

“ Clerical Officer, sir.” 

“And how do you come to be 
answering the Deputy Controller’s 
phone! What are you doing in his 
room?” 

“TI was sent here by Mr. O’Brien 
with a file, sir, to leave it on the 
Deputy Controller’s desk.” 

“Get the Deputy Controller for 
me at once. Tell him I expect him 
to ring me back in three minutes.” 

“Yes, sir, I’m sorry I answered 
the phone, sir. I didn’t know it was 
you, sir.” 

“Get the Deputy Controller at 
once.” 


“Js that the Controller? This is 

the Deputy Controller. I’m sorry 
that I was momentarily absent from 
my room when you rang.” 

“Nice time you choose to be 
drinking coffee, with the Minister 
in a white heat about wrong figures 
you supplied. P’ve just had the head 
eaten off me by the Deputy Princi- 
pal Officer. All I did was to initial 
the covering minute that went with 
the table of figures you supplied 
last Wednesday. Some of your 
people have made a scandalous and 
inexcusable mistake. Get the file and 
have those figures checked and 
double-checked, and be with me 
with an explanation and the name 
of the officer responsible for the 
error by half-past twelve o'clock. 
Don’t lose any time. Get after it at 
once.” 

“Very well, Controller. You can 
depend on me to sift the matter 10, 
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the bottom. You realise, of course, 
that I can’t check every figure that 
passes through me. I have to rely 
on my subordinates. I have neither 
the material ready to hand from 
which such figures are compiled, 
nor would pressure of work allow 
me——” 

“Get on with it, and stop talk- 
ing.” 

“To First Executive Officer. 
The figure in respect of year 1945 
set out in the foregoing table sup- 
plied to the Minister for answer 
to a parliamentary question on 
the 13th inst., would not appear 
to be correct. 

“Tt will be observed that the 
figure in respect of that is 
almost 2,000 in excess those 
which relate to the preceding and 
succeeding years, whereas the 
variations between the other years 
listed in the table, in no case ex- 
ceed fifty. It would accordingly 
seem to be the case that a serious 
error has occurred in the com- 
pilation of the figure in repect of 
the year 1945. If so, the error is 
inexcusable, and is likely to 
occasion embarrassment to the 
Minister. 

“Immediate checking and, if 
necessary, corrective action is re- 
quired, with a full statement of 
how the error came to be made. 
If, as is thought, an error has 
occurred, the name of the officer 
responsible should be stated, as 
disciplinary action may be indi- 
cated. Pl. treat the matter as of 
the greatest urgency.” 


The First Executive Officer 
gripped the file fiercely. He rose 
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ss HE’ no good for anything, so 
I'm wondering if | couldn't 
get him into the Civil Service. 
There let him either sink or 
swim.” 
“ People don't sink or swim 
in the Civil Service,” said the 
Minister. “ They just float.” 
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from his table like an uplifted lance, 
pulled open the door, stalked down 
the passage and into another room 
where eight units of male staff sat 
around a table monotonously receipt- 
stamping the morning post. 
‘Tue rhythmic thumping of rubber 
on paper followed him as he 
strode majestically across the room 
and thrust in another door without 
knocking. A middle-aged man seated 
at a table looked up startled, and 
his companion who had been reading 
some papers over his shoulder, re- 
tired into a corner of the room as if 


he a that he would not be 


The First Executive Officer threw 
the file on to the Second Executive 
Officer’s table. 

“Deal with that at once. Put 
everything else aside.” 

“What is it, sir?” 

“How do I know what it is? I 
didn’t look at it. The Controller 
wants some figures at once. Get 
down to it immediately.” 

He turned, a caricature of self- 
importance, and stalked back the 
way he had come. 

“Ignorant old hound!” said the 
Second Executive Officer to the 
Third Executive Officer who, now 
that the danger was past, ventures 
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Deputy Principal Officer at once. 
Hello, Mac. Did you see the report 
of Bluett’s speech? Good. Well, the 
Minister has just been on to me. It 
looks to me that he was given the 
wrong figures for his answer to that 
parliamentary question last Wednes- 
day. The Minister has been embar- 
rassed. Get after it at once. You 
supplied me with those figures, and 
I wouldn’t have initialled them only 
your initials were on them already. 
You say they came from the Con- 
troller of Branch K? Well, you’d 
better get on to him immediately. 
It looks as if he’s let you down. I 
want a correction in proper form for 
the Minister’s approval and issue to 
the Press by one o’clock.” 


“ HELLo, Controller of Branch K. 

This is the Deputy Principal. 
I’ve been trying to get you for the 
past ten minutes. There scems to be 
always someone on your line. Did 
you read the Bluett speech in Mul- 
lingar? Well, your Branch seems to 
have made a proper horse’s collar 
of a table of figures supplied for 
answer to a jamentary question 
last Wednesday. The Minister is 
very angry. Get the file and find out 
what’s wrong. I want the name of 
the officer responsible.” 


“‘Tuls is the controller of Branch 

K. How many times must I 
say it? Where is the Deputy Con- 
troller?” 

“He’s in the canteen having his 
morning cup of coffee. It’s a privi- 
lege allowed in the Service.” 

“Don’t tell me what the privi- 
leges are in the Service. I know 
them better than you do. What’s 
your name?” 
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“ }gnatius.” 

“Ignatius! Ignatius what?” 

“ Ignatius Clohessy, sir.” 

“What's your rank?” 

“ Clerical Officer, sir.” 

“And how do you come to be 
answering the Deputy Controller’s 
phone! What are you doing in his 
room?” 

“T was sent here by Mr. O’Brien 
with a file, sir, to leave it on the 
Deputy Controller’s desk.” 

“Get the Deputy Controller for 
me at once. Tell him I expect hin 
to ring me back in three minutes.” 

“Yes, sir, I’m sorry I answered 
the phone, sir. I didn’t know it was 
you, sir.” 

“Get the Deputy Controller at 
once.” 


“Js that the Controller? This is 

the Deputy Controller. I’m sorry 
that I was momentarily absent from 
my room when you rang.” 

“Nice time you choose to be 
drinking coffee, with the Minister 
in a white heat about wrong figures 
you supplied. I’ve just had the head 
eaten off me by the Deputy Princi- 
pal Officer. All I did was to initial 
the covering minute that went with 
the table of figures you supplied 
last Wednesday. Some of your 
people have made a scandalous and 
inexcusable mistake. Get the file and 
have those figures checked and 
double-checked, and be with me 
with an explanation and the name 
of the officer responsible for the 
error by half-past twelve o'clock. 
Don’t lose any time. Get after it at 
once.” 

“Very well, Controller. You can 


depend on me to sift the matter 10, 
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the bottom. You realise, of course, 
that I can’t check every figure that 
passes through me. I have to rely 
on my subordinates. I have neither 
the material ready to hand from 
which such figures are compiled, 
nor would pressure of work allow 
me——” 

“Get on with it, and stop talk- 
ing.” 

“To First Executive Officer. 
The figure in respect of year 1945 
set out in the foregoing table sup- 
plied to the Minister for answer 
to a parliamentary question on 
the 13th inst., would not appear 
to be correct. 

“Tt will be observed that the 
figure in respect of that is 
almost 2,000 in excess of those 
which relate to the preceding and 
succeeding years, whereas the 
variations between the other years 
listed in the table, in no case ex- 
ceed fifty. It would accordingly 
seem to be the case that a serious 
error has occurred in the com- 
pilation of the figure in repect of 
the year 1945. If so, the error is 
inexcusable, and is likely to 
occasion embarrassment to the 
Minister. 

“Immediate checking and, if 
necessary, corrective action is re- 
quired, with a full statement of 
how the error came to be made. 
If, as is thought, an error has 
occurred, the name of the officer 
responsible should be stated, as 
disciplinary action may be indi- 
cated. Pl. treat the matter as of 
the greatest urgency.” 

The First Executive Officer 
gripped the file fiercely. He rose 


7" HES no good for anything, so 


I'm wondering if | couldn't 
get him into the Civil Service. 
There let him either sink or 
swim.” 

“ People don’t sink or swim 
in the Civil Service,” said the 
Minister. “ They just float.” 
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from his table like an uplifted lance, 
pulled open the door, stalked down 
the passage and into another room 
where eight units of male staff sat 
around a table monotonously receipt- 
stamping the morning post. 


‘Tue rhythmic thumping of rubber 

on paper followed him as he 
strode majestically across the room 
and thrust in another door without 
knocking. A middle-aged man seated 
at a table looked up startled, and 
his companion who had been reading 
some papers over his shoulder, re- 
tired into a corner of the room as if 


he — that he would not be 


The First Executive Officer threw 
the file on to the Second Executive 
Officer’s table. 

“Deal with that at once. Put 
everything else aside.” 

“What is it, sir?” 

“How do I know what it is? I 
didn’t look at it. The Controller 
wants some figures at once. Get 
down to it immediately.” 

He turned, a caricature of self- 
importance, and stalked back the 
way he had come. 

“Tgnorant old hound!” said the 
Second Executive Officer to the 
Third Executive Officer who, now 
that the danger was past, ventures 




















to recognise it.” 
cy may be mine all right.” 
“Tm damn’ well sure they’re 


” 


yours. 
“ You initialled the file yourself.” 


“ OF course, but only because you 

had initialled it first. You don’t 

expect me to check every figure that 

me. This is serious. 

ou’d better take the file and have 
the figures checked at once.” 

“It’s a Section 144 matter,” said 
the Third Executive Officer, who 
had been reading the file over his 
colleague’s shoulder. “That would 
be Sub-Division 13. Yes, I see 
O’Brien’s initials there. May I use 


one? Hello, operator, get me 
nn Om Mr. O’Brien, the Staff 
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Officer in charge of Sub-Division 
hp 


“ —— 
Now look here, boys,” said Mr. 
O’Brien, “ this is serious. The 
Minister was given an incorrect 
figure last week. The figures were 
compiled in this room. Now, which 
of you ed that table? Get out 
our rough work. Where do you 
it? In the press? Good enough. 
That’s the page. There’s the total. 
Now, whose figures are those?” 

“ Mine,” said Old Bertie. 

“T thought so, but I didn’t want 
to believe it. I know you're the 
only one that does any work in this 
room. Now, tell me, in Heaven’s 
name, how you arrived at that total 
for 1945. It’s a simple tot. Give it 
to me. I'll do it. Why, man, there’s 
an error of 1,945. Blast it, you've 
added in the year at the head of 
the column.” 

Old Bertie was trembling. “ Such 
a thing has never happened to me 
before in all my thirty-five years’ 
service. I can’t understand it.” 

“We'll ali be shot for this.” 


“you don’t think it'll interfere 

with my promotion when 
you're transferred to Galway in 2 
couple of months’ time?” asked Old 
Bertie anxiously. “It’s most un- 
fortunate that I made that error just 
now. I can’t think how it happened. 
You know, I’ve been expecting pro- 
motion to Staff Officer grade when 
you go.” 

“ The mistake is unfortunate, but 
you should get the promotion all 
right. There’ll be a Staff Officer vac- 
ancy here.” 

“Tm senior in the Sub-Division. 
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The promotion means a lot to me— Albert Thomas Hand, Clerk.” 

the higher rate of pension when I Mr. O’Brien nodded and taking 

go out.” up his own pen, added the covering 
“I hope it'll be all right. Let’s minute: 

see what you've written. “To Third Executive Officer. I 


Old Bertie pushed the file across have checked the revised figure 
the table. Mr. O’Brien took it up 3,469 and found it correct. Obser- 


a vation of officer responsible here- 
“To Staff Officer. The correct with.” 
figure for the year 1945 is 3.469 He hesitated and then added: 





(not 5,414 as set out in table sup- 
plied last week). The error occur- 
red through my inadvertently in- 
cluding in my tot the figures of 
the year ‘1945” which were at 


“Mr. Albert Thomas Hand is a 
competent and painstaking official. 
No previous similar error on his 
part has come to my notice.— 
Sebastian O’Brien, Staff Officer, 


the head of the column. The error 
was due to pressure of work and 
is regretted. I undertake to exer- 
cise greater care in future — 
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Sidetracking Anger 

RUN around the block if you get angry is the advice of 
Dr. Ernest H. Michael to those who easily lose their 

tempers. 

When we are angry or when we exert ourselves physically 
there are shocks. The body tries to counteract these, ex- 
plains Dr. Michael. If we run around the block or engage 
in other exercise the body’s counter-shock mechanism is 
diverted from combating anger to combating physical shock. 

Apart from controlling anger in this way, Dr. Michael 
holds that exercise is necessary to life. In fact, shock and 
death can be induced by enforced bed rest. 

The exercise that Dr. Michael recommends must be 
{ carried out two or three times a week for life; it must be 
strenuous but not tiring; it must be varied; and it must 
affect the entire body. Walking and swimming meet the 
requirements well. 


Grade III.” 


Mr. Hand turned away his head, 
“ Thank you,” he said. 











—New York Times. 


OPtimist: A man who thinks a woman in a telephone kiosk 
will be coming out when he hears her starting to say good- 
bye. 
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Books and People 


Why He Writes 7 
With Both Hands 











TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 

Yeats said: “The future is with 
the realist novelists.” The poetic im- 
pulse of the Irish Literary Revival 
seemed to be petering out, and there 
was no new worthwhile dramatist in 
the theatre except Denis Johnston; 
but three brilliant prose writers had 
fallen suddenly from the skies— 
Francis Stuart, Sean O’Faolain and 
Frank O’Connor. 

O’Faolain, a tall young man in a 
green velvet jacket, had come by way 
of Cork University, the ILR.A. and 
Harvard, and he speedily made his 
presence felt in the Irish literary 
scene, where he continues to the pre- 
sent ag to occupy a central position. 

His industry has been enormous. 
Carefully t-out novels, shot 
through with feeling, have been fol- 
lowed by four major essays in his- 
torical biography and by collections 
of short stories which are among the 
best that Irish literature has pro- 
duced. 

O’Faolain says that in writing he 
uses both hands—the one to pro- 
duce literature and the other for 
work perhaps less enduring, but of 
moment. This is an attitude with 
which literary rivals might quarrel, 
but O’Faolain was never a man to 
avoid argument, and he is very able 
in his own defence. 


—Irish Times. 


Shavian Shavings 

S THE CURTAIN FELL ON THE OPEN- 

ing night of Arms and the Man, 
April 21, 1894, with the audience 
clapping and calling for the author, 
George Bernard Shaw stepped to the 
footlights to be greeted with one 
loud, clear, “ Boo”! 

Arching his Mephistophelean 
brows (as red in his thirty-seventh 
year as his beard), G.B.S. addressed 
himself to the lone dissenter: “My 
dear fellow, I quite agree with you; 
but what are we two against so 
many?” 

Shaw didn’t know it at the time, 
but he had won himself a pen pal. 
Within the week, the booer, a brash 
twenty-year-old named Reginald 
Golding Bright, was pestering the 
great man for advice on how to be- 
come a drama critic. 

“There is no way of becoming a 
drama critic,” fired back Shaw in his 
first letter. “ It happens by accident.” 
The accident never happened to 
Golding Bright, but the accidental 
correspondence lingered on for 
thirty-four years. Now published for 
the first time, it consists more of 
literary shavings than true Shavian 
glitter. Samples: “Write a thousand 
words a day for the next five years. 

. A man learns to skate by stag- 
gering about and making a fool of 
himself.” 

“Get your facts right first: that is 
the foundation of all style. . . . You 
cannot express yourself genuincly 
except on a basis of precise reality.” 

“Be a teetotaller; don’t gamble; 
don’t lend; don’t borrow; don’t for 
your life get married. . . . Never 
take anybody’s advice.” 


—Time. 
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Lady Gregory's Fight 
for the Lane Pictures 


Sir Edward Carson was willing 
to bring a private Bill 
into Parliament 


HUGH McVEIGH 


OWwARDS the end of her long 

life Lady Gregory wrote in her 

Journals : “I sometimes think 
my life has been a series of 
enthusiasms.” And one of these pro- 
vided her with a réle as tragic and 
frustrating as any in the plays of her 
beloved Abbey Theatre. 

“T have been a beggar at many 
doors,” was her manner of describ- 
ing her heroic efforts to bring back 
her nephew’s pictures, the “ Lane 
Bequest ”, to Dublin. 

The story of how Sir Hugh Lane 
bequeathed his collection of pictures 
to Dublin in an unwitnessed codicil 
is well known. Almost a quarter of a 
century after Lady Gregory’s death, 
the temporary disappearance of one 
of the disputed pictures from the 
Tate Gallery in London brought the 
matter into the news again. 

Lady Gregory was named as sole 
trustee of the pictures by her 
nephew, and she felt that she owed 
him the debt of seeing that the pic- 
tures were finally deposited in 
Dublin as he had so clearly wished. 


[N_ 1916 she went to see Lord 
, . Curzon, a trustee of the National 
Gallery in London, but his answer 
Condensed -from 


to her request was coldly antagonis- 
tic. Lady Leslie wrote: 

“How tenacious Lady Gregory 
was about Hugh Lane’s pictures. I 
remember her trudging in the rain 
in London to come to see me, as she 
thought that I, being a friend of 
George Curzon, would be able to 

uade him to hand over the col- 
ection to Dublin. Her umbrella 
dripped all the time on my best 
Chinese _ carpet—and 
Curzon refused to give up the pic- 
tures.” 
Lady Gregory, in an entry in her 
Fournals dated November 2nd, 
1916, writes: “I have been here 
three weeks on the business of try- 
ing to get the pictures for Ireland 
—troublesome business—ups and 
downs—waiting for other people, 
and so on.” 

She describes how she rounded up 
Bernard Shaw and Yeats, Redmond 
and Carson, Orpen and “all the 
eight Dublin Members of Parlia- 
ment ”. It was only the beginning, 
for many other names appear in the 
succeeding pages. She solicited Sir 
John Laverty’s help when she 
learned that he could “do anything 
with the Royal Family ”. 
the Irish Weekly 
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JN January, 1918, she wrote to her 
only son, Robert, who was an air- 
man in World War I: 

“ The public meeting I had been 
working for is to take place the day 
after tomorrow at the Mansion 
House, the Lord Mayor in the chair, 
to ask the Government to return the 
pictures . . . It will be wonderful 
to get them back—I shall feel, ‘ now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 


Fe 
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matter.” 

Sir Edward Carson was a strong 
believer in Lady Gregory’s case, and 
would have brought in a private 
Bill to interfere with the will but for 
lack of support. 

When the Treaty was signed in 
1921 and the Free State established, 
the indefatigable Lady Gregory con- 
tinued her work of love. She inter- 
viewed the then Governor-General, 
Tim Healy; she saw President Wil- 
liam T. Cosgrave; she talked with 
Eamon de Valera and Sir James 
Craig (later Lord Craigavon), and 


did all she could to rally support 
for her cause. 


Unper the date June 20th, 1925, 

there is a pathetic entry in the 
Fournals, The Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to go into the mat- 
ter of the pictures was unfavour- 
able: “ Yesterday morning a letter 
from Brown telling us the Report 
had been sent over. A shock after 
all our hopes. I turned quite faint 
and lay on the sofa for a while . . .” 

But she recovered from the shock, 
rushed from her home at Coole 
House, Co. Galway, to Dublin, 
thence to London, where she saw 
Carson who, when she thanked him 
for all he was doing to have the 
pictures returned to Dublin, said, “I 
am doing this entirely because of my 
admiration for you, for the way you 
have fought this matter, this Trojan 


in the Abbey Theatre, adds this 
note to her account of her struggle: 


before her last day she could look 
back on many achievements .. . 
only it must have been a ceaseless 
fret that she had not discharged the 
debt laid upon her by Hugh Lane. 
But the chapter of the Lane Pictures 
is not closed.” 

If she has not discharged the debt, 
no one ever tried harder or failed 
more gloriously. 


M2Le age is when you begin to exchange your emotions for 


symptoms, 


SOME people don’t have very much to say, but you have-to 
listen a long time to find it out, 
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it all started with Andrew McNally 
from Armagh 


He Leads a 





Revolution 


in Map-Making 


BILL 


round,” remarked Andrew 

McNally head of the world’s 
largest map-making company. “ But 
most of us have had our thinking 
distorted by studying flat maps 
based on Mercator’s east-west pro- 
jections. We've grown up with the 
mistaken notion that Europe lies 
east of the United States, and that 
Russia lics even farther st 
beyond Poland. 

“But if we look at a globe,” 
McNally continued, “we can sec 
that Russia sits just across the 
Arctic Circle on the far side of 
Canada. That’s the strategic picture 
we should be dramatising in an air- 
age map—and the best way to show 
Russia’s true position in relation to 
the Uniied States is to project our 
maps on the North Pole instead of 
the equator.” 


ve E VERYBODY knows the world is 


SIGNIFICANTLY, two of McNally’s 

best-selling world maps this year 
are World Map for the Air Age, and 
The United States and World 
Affairs. Both are projected on the 
North Pole. 

“Of course,” McNally acknow- 
ledges, “ polar maps distort Aus- 


Condensed from Colliers 
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3 E head of Rand McNally in 
i its centennial year is foriy- 

¢H six-year-old Andrew McWaily 

7 4, great-grandson of the co- 
founder (the Rands have not 
been active in the company since 

${ 1899). McNally, a ruddy and in- 

1 cisive six-footer, started work- 

= ing in the pressroom at fifteen. # 
ti As a captain during VWVorld 
War Il, he supervised mass pro- 
duction of maps for the Army. 
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tralia, South America and other, 
smaller land masses south of the 
equator, That’s unavoidable. You 
can’t squeeze a round world on to a 
fiat map without distorting some 
areas. However, polar maps present 
an undistorted picture of the all- 
important areas north of the equator 
which contain two-thirds of the 
world’s land surface and go per cent. 
of its population.” 

This year Rand McNally and 
Company of Chicago will celebrate 
its centennial by printing some 
25,000,000 maps and globes, includ- 
ing a new “merged relief ” map of 
the United States. 

The new map, which adds a third- 
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dimensional effect of depth to 
mountains and valleys, has been 
acclaimed “a revolutionary develop- 
ment in cartography.” As Dr. John 
F. Kohn, Professor of Geography at 
Northwestern University, points 
out; 

“The problem of representing 
land surface in a third dimension 
has long plagued cartographers. 
Contour lines, colours representing 
elevation, and pictorial symbols have 
all been tried with varying success. 
But none has proved satisfactory. 
However, when you look at the 
Rocky Mountains on the new 
merged-relief map you see moun- 
tains instead of the contour lines 
and flat colours which represent 
mountains on a conventional map. 
The oblique shading technique 
brings to mountains, valleys and 
other landforms a feeling of reality 
—and the over-all result is a vivid 
and authoritative portrayal of the 
anatomy of our country.’ 

Over the next ten years, Rand 
McNally plans to map the whole 
world in merged relief. “It’s a 
tedious process,” explains chief map 
editor Carl Mapes. “One artist 
worked seven months on the United 
States map. You can’t rush produc- 
tion by putting two or three artists 
on the same map because their in- 
dividual styles wouldn’t blend har- 
moniously. Besides, there’s the 
problem of training enough artists 
to do the job. So far, only two 
artists have mastered the merged- 
relief technique.” 


"JIN the 1870s most maps were made 


from stone etchings or copper 
engravings. Either method was ex- 


pensive, and even a smali map of the 
United States sold for upwards of 
five dollars. 

Then a Chicago printer named 
Andrew McNally got an idea it 
would be cheaper to produce maps 
from wax engravings—a process 
he’d learned as an apprentice in his 
native Armagh. 

“You can patch a wax engrav- 
ing,” McNally told his partner 
William Rand. “ If we use wax we 
can keep our plates up to date with 
patches, and undersell competitors 
who have to make a new etching or 
engraving every time they revise a 
map. 
“And,” McNally predicted, “with 
the railroads moving west and new 
towns springing up everyday, people 
will be eager to buy all the maps we 
can print.” 

As things turned out, wax en- 
gravings slashed the price of maps 
from several dollars to a few cents 
per copy. Pioneers pushing west- 
ward vought Rand McNally maps 
by the hundreds of thousands. 
ALTHOUGH best known as a map 

publisher, Rand McNally also 
dominates the ticket field, printing 
each year about half of the bus and 
railroad tickets and at least 90 per 
cent. of the aeroplane tickets used 
in the United States. Actually, Rand 
and McNally started as railroad 
printers. (Rand opened the print 
shop in 1856; two years later he 
was joined by McNally, newly 
arrived from Ireland.) 

Three hours after the Great 
> Fire ra 1871 —— red 
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only remaining print shop in town, 
paying three times what it was 
worth. Next morning they were 
back in business printing tickets and 
timetables; and their first maps 
appeared a year later in the Railroad 
Guide, 

By 1876, Rand McNally was pro- 
ducing tickets, timetables and maps 
for railroads spanning the country 
from New York to San Francisco. 
Pondering this happy development, 
William Rand observed: “ Perhaps 
we should also publish literature for 
the travelling public.” 

This thought put Rand McNally 
into the book business with an 
initial offering of two volumes, The 
History of La Salle County and 
The Locust Plague in the United 
States, both published in 1877. The 
La Salle history sold moderately 
well, but the plague treatise flopped 
due to a bit of bad luck; the locusts 
disappeared a few days before the 
book came out. 


UNDAUNTED by this setback, Rand 

McNally switched to Pa macy 
novels priced at twenty-five cents, 
and bearing such enticingly romantic 
titles as Only A Farmer’s Daughter, 
The Suspected Wife, Sweet Love's 
Atonement, Woman’s Passion, and 
For Another’s Sin. 

Virtue triumphed in all 398 
volumes of Rand McNally’s paper- 
back series; and a kiss, when placed 
on chaste lips, was neither taken 
lightly nor awarded on rash impulse. 

Spurred by the profitable sales of 
the paperbacks, mostly in depots 
and aboard trains, Rand McNally 
expanded into textbooks and child- 
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ren’s books, and also published the 
works of such famous writers as 
Rudyard Kipling, Arthur Conan 
Doyle and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
By 1900 the company was firmly 
established among the leading book 
publishers. 

This year its huge plant will roll 
out 30,000,000 volumes, including 
high-school and college texts, adult 
non-fiction, children’s books and 
juveniles, catalogues, encyclopedias, 
atlases and bankers’ directories. 

As the era of rapid railroad ex- 
pansion ended at the turn of the 
century, the demand for Rand 
McNally maps temporarily slack- 
ened. Then, in June, 1908, another 
Andrew McNally, grandson of the 
co-founder, helped his bride into a 
Packard touring car in downtown 
Chicago and took off on a honey- 
moon trip to Milwaukee. 

At each puzzling intersection, 
McNally hopped out of the car and 
took a picture with a big box 
camera. His photographs—marked 
with a black arrow to indicate the 
route—appeared in Rand McNally’s 
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first auto guide, forerunner of the 
modern road map. 





RAND McNALLy’s bulky 200-page 

Chicago-to-New York Photo 
Auto eo in 1909, con- 
tained 350 halftones of intersections 
and sold for five dollars, In an effort 
to reduce the size of the guide, 
McNally and a Chicago draughts- 
man named John Brink conceived 
the idea of painting telephone poles 
to mark the route, so that symbols 
could be used on road maps instead 
of costly halftones. 

Soon, Rand McNally was marking 
roads all over the country for high- 
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way associations and motor clubs. 
Follow the Painted Poles was a 
company slogan until the system of 
marking routes with numbers came 
into widespread use in the 1920s. 
This year, Rand McNally will 
print about 65,000,000 road maps, 
nearly all of them for free distribu- 
tion by a dozen major oil com- 
panies. Its skilled researchers will 
check the condition of every road in 
the country from eight-lane freeways 
to unimproved dirt lanes. Maps of 
the most active road-building states 
—like New York, Pennsylvania and 
California—will be revised com- 
pletely three or four times in 1956. 


Just think how happy you'd be if you lost everything you 
have right now—and then got it back again. 








SUICIDES: NATION BY NATION 

(per 100,000 of adult population) 
Denmark BPEL ET 
Switzerland PPE aaa PRES 33.72 
Finland 23.35 
Sweden Fit OVD SORES 2B RS 19.74 
United States  gEEpegeEeeecees 15.52 
France Ca 14.83 
England, Wales 13.43 
Australia Pe Se 13.03 
Canada ase aS oer eens << | 11.40 
Norway ey 7.94 
Spain Fone | 771 
Italy \rreerdiees 7.67 
Republic <a 3.70 

of ireland 
Newsweek (U.S.A.). 
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This is the Girl 
I Was 


Through the biaze of 
a turf fire, Annie 
sees the years of her 
youth in America 


AD cite 


or an occasional bottle of stout, 

a little snuff, hard work, whole- 
some food, no worry and a happy 
heart are the ingredients for a long 
and healthy life. 

Altogether a palatable recipe for 
longevity and it’s offered by eighty- 
four-years-old Mrs. Annie Con- 
cannon. Annie worked hard here in 
Portland as an immigrant from 
Ireland back at the turn of the cen- 
tury. And she worked hard—per- 
haps harder—for years before that 
to scrape together enough money to 
get her here. 

Those years show today in the 
deep wrinkles of her cheeks and 
brow, the grey of her hair and the 
bow in her back. But those years 
also show in the dance of her eyes 
—eyes which watch the turf blazing 
in the open hearth fire in her home 
in Spiddal, County Galway. 


SHE remembers a host of good 

Irish names in Portland. She re- 
membered one of them—Feeney— 
when “a picture man from Holly- 
wood” was around her home at 
Spiddal, County Galway, a few years 
ago: 

“John Ford they call him. I 
often went to his Galway parents’ 


house on Centre Street for a sing- 
song and a bit 0’ gossip. Maire Ned 
Mbhaire, his first cousin, used to 
bring me there. John Feeney is his 
right name. His father and mother 
are from around here. Didn’t I know 
them well!” 

Four pounds, ten shillings was 
the cost of passage from Galway to 
Boston in 1890. Annie slaved hard 
and long for the money. She picked 
periwinkles and carrageen moss, cut 
and carried seaweed to fertilise the 
potatoes, spread and saved the turf. 

In winter she would walk the six- 
teen miles to Galway, barefooted, 
carrying on her back “a basket con- 
taining a score of eggs, a print of 
butter and three stones of potatoes.” 

They didn’t eat butter and eggs 
at home because “rents and rates 
had to be paid, tea and sugar were 
needed, clothes were required and a 
shilling or two must be put aside 
every week for passage to America.” 


ARRIVED in Portland, she found 

employment with the Leighton 
family. The three years she worked 
for them were not without moments 
of excitement for Annie, who 
recalls : 
“The Leighton’s son was going 
to be a doctor. One day I was 
sweepin’ his bedroom and what do 
you think I pulled out from under 
his bed but a big skeleton. I roared 
and nearly fell in a faint with the 
fright. Mrs. Leighton came up and 
told me the ‘ yoke’ was no harm.” 

On another occasion Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, entertaining at a formal dinner 
party, asked Annie to bring in the 
olive dish. 

“T didn’t know what in the name 


Condensed from the Portland Evening Press, Maine, U.S.A. 
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of goodness that was, so I brought in 
a big punch bowl. I nearly died 
with the shame of it.” 

And: “One day I chanced me 
arm to ring the pi I took the 
‘yoke’ in me hand—‘ Hello, sir,’ 
said I, ‘does this thing ‘speak 
Irish? *” 


ANNIE remembers this of the 
economy and habits of the early 


g0os : 

“A barrel of flour did a small 
family for a year—man and wife and Irish 
child. We sieved cinders and put 
them on the fire after dinner. All the 
big houses in Portland did that. 
They remodelled their old clothes, 
either themselves, or at the dress- 
maker’s. The shoes did them for two 


years. 

“Tuesday was washing-day. We 
had the washing done and on the 
line by five in the morning. It was 
all done by hand then. We weren’t 
allowed to iron the sheets or under- 
wear. Ironing wore the clothes, they 
said.” 

Annie had no easy time in adjust- 
ing herself to her new 
Though she tried diligently, she was 
always “ a conscious of 


1 


bury the gop the “aman 
mara she had worked most of her 


y' 


time outdoors. In Portland, the 
house, the flat, “the room ” with 
all its pong | unfamiliar chores, 
confined her, She had no security, 
very little free time. 

“We were shoved around like 
snuff at a wake,” she summarised. 


SATURDAY night was night off. At 
eight, she went with her girl 
friends to the “ airnean-house for a 
sing-song, ceili or dance. We spoke 
— but Irish there, and we had 
ballads and dances 
galore. Brother Mike always brought 
down the house with his Irish songs 
at our St. Patrick’s Night concert in 
the Jefferson Theatre.” 

Annie was born a Flaherty at 
Lochan Beag, Spiddal. She was mar- 
ried to John Concannon in Portland, 
although he was born in Spiddal 
= only four miles from Annie’s 


She had several relatives living in 
Portland, including a sister and two 


Curran, y, Coyne 
or McDermott could be related in 
some way.” 


She is quite happy now with her 
fire and her occasional drop of 
whiskey or bottle of stout and her 
memories of America. At eighty-four 
does she entertain ideas of returning 
to the United States? Of course! 

“ When the cow calves, whenever 
that is; you wouldn’t know, a mhic.” 


You are not in charge of the universe; you are in charge of 
ourself. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


BACHELOR: A conceited man who won't marry because he 
can’t find a girl who will love him as much as he does. 
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His Castle 


Jou JosePpH KELLY HAD BEEN A 
gold miner in Alaska, a trapper in 

Canada, a soldier in Gibraltar and a 

labourer in London. 

But to sixty-eight- 
years-old John the 
Jand of dreams was Ireland. He was 
always talking of it to the other old 
men at his lodgings in London’s 
Covent Garden. He spoke of catch- 
ing salmon in the clear rivers and 
rabbits in the green fields. 

And he told of the times he would 
have looking up his old friends 
when he returned to Enniscorthy, the 
town he left forty years ago to seek 
fame and fortune, and the cottage 
where he would end his days. 

At last he went—but eight weeks 
later he was back at the lodging- 
house, He was a changed man. Next 
day he was dead. 

John’s best friend at the lodging- 
house, John Penfold, explained: 

“ He had found that his old friends 
were dead, that the rabbits were 
gone, too, and that if he tried to go 
near the rivers he would be thrown 
into jail as a poacher. But most of all 
he felt that no one wanted him. He 
had gone back to occupy a room in 
the castle of his dreams only to find 
that the castle was no longer there.” 

—Daily Herald. 


WEXFORD 


Mp. J. Lioner RICHARDSON, PROS- 
pect House, Waterford, is an im- 


of Dreams 


portant dollar-earner. Americans are 
paying up to £20 

WATERFORD per bulb for daf- 

fodils, and Mr. 
Richardson has had 250 daficdils 
flown from Shannon Airport for the 
Washington Society’s annual exhibi- 
tion, 

Among the flowers were three 
blooms of the famous Salmon Trout, 
which is rated as the best pink in 
the world. 

—Waterford News. 


CURIOUS “ INTERNATIONAL ” INCI- 
dent occurred at Tullamore in 
1806, when the district was occupied 
by the German Legion 

OFFALY of the British Army, 

under the command of 
Major-General von Linsingen. 

Companies of the Derry, Sligo, 
Monaghan and Limerick Militia 
Regiments marching through the 
town from Birr became involved in 
an action with the Germans. Nine 
militiamen were wounded (one 
fatally), while among the Germans 
there were wounded three officers, 
twenty-two men and five horses. A 
civilian onlooker was killed. 

Some of the German officers mar- 
ried local ladies, and German descen- 
dants were making enquiries about 
local relatives up to the second 
world war. A Baron von Olden- 
hausen, said to have been killed in a 
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duel in 1908, is buried at Coll an 
Chroitin. 
—SgrosAMH © Murtuure, S.J., 
Tullamore. 


FRIENDLY BROTHER HOUSE IN 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
contains the oldest club in Europe. 
The Friendly Brothers 
DUBLIN originated in a West of 
Ireland town in 1613 as 
a coterie formed to promote friendly 
relations among neighbours and to 
discourage the practice of duelling. 
It is thus much older than White's 
and other famous London clubs. 
Until 1811, its meetings were held 
in various Dublin coffee-houses and 
taverns. Early that year rooms in the 
College Green Club were rented and 
used until 1822, when a move was 
made to a house in Sackville Street. 
In 1886 the Friendly Brothers 
bought 22 St. Stephen’s Green, and 
it has since been the headquarters of 
the society under the present name, 
Friendly Brother House. Members 
lunch and dine at a long table, where 
they use silver bearing the Dublin 
Assay Mark of 1820. 
—Irish Times. 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO, COBH WAS 
little more than a fishing village. 
, At the request of some inhabitants 
Queen Victoria re-named 
CORK Cove (as it was then 
spelled phonetically) 
Queenstown, and under that name it 
became a station for the British Navy 
as well as the principal centre of Irish 
emigration to America. 
By 1871 it had become a fine town 
with a population of 10,340. In 1920 
its name was changed to Cobh. 


It was to Cobh that hundreds of 
passengers, alive and dead, of the tor- 
pedoed Lusitania were brought in 
May, 1915. A number of the dead 
were buried in the old Clonmel 
churchyard a mile from the town. 

An American association proposed 
to erect a memorial to the Lusitania 
victims in the town and entered into 
contract with the Irish-American 
sculptor, Jerome Connor. The pedes- 
tal was erected, but the work was not 
completed. 

The literary-minded may like to 
visit Clonmel cemetery, where Rev. 
Charles Wolfe, author of The Burial 
of Sir FJohn Moore, is buried. 

—Cork Official Guide. 


At CARRICKFERGUS ASSIZES, IN 1711, 
eight women, who had been col- 
lected from  Braidisland, Island 
Magee and  Carrick- 

ANTRIM fergus, were tried for 

“exercising witchcraft 
on the body of Mary Dunbar, at the 
house of Mr, Haltridge in Island 
Magee in the County of Antrim,” 
and sentenced to be imprisoned for 
twelve months and pilloried four 
times. 

This sentence was carried out, and 
the poor creatures were pelted with 
boiled eggs and cabbage stalks so 
severely that one of them lost an eye. 

About that time a Presbyterian 
minister of Carnmoney was, while in 
the pulpit, suddenly rendered in- 
capable of going on with divine ser- 
vice by, as was generally believed, 
the malevolent interference of 
witches, and the circumstance was 
gravely discussed at the next meeting 
of Presbytery. 

—W. O. McGaw, Ulster Folklife. 
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At BELview, County GALWAY, 
stands a gateway commemorating 
the Irish Volunteers of 
GALWAY 1782. On the entabla- 
ture of this gateway 

appears the following inscription: 


POST LONGAM SERVITUTEM LIBERTAS 
16 APRILI 1782 
HOC DIE HIBERNIAE ARMATA PROLES 
SUMMA VIRTUTE ET FORTITUDINE 
ANTIQUA TURA RECUPERAVIT. 


This has been freely translated as 
“Liberty after a long servitude was 
won on the 16th of April, 1782, by 
the armed sons of Hibernia, who 
with heroic fortitude regained their 
ancient laws and established their 
ancient independence.” 


The structure was originally a 
gateway to the Lawrence mansion at 
Belview, all of which, except the por- 
tico, has now disappeared. 

—The Irish Sword. 


WHEN RAISING TURF ON HIS FARM AT 
Altmore, Pomeroy, John McVeigh 
struck what he believed to be a stone 
drain at a depth of six 
TYRONE feet. Excavations re- 
vealed a Bronze Age 
circular burial plot in which he found 
a skeleton in a four-foot lined grave. 
Archaeologists state that the sym- 
bolic passage at one end of the cor- 
belled beehive-shaped grave—a most 
unusual find in Ireland—indicates 
that it is of the Early Bronze Age. 
—Voice of Industry. 


OUT 
= WINNERS OF IRISH DIGEST 
DRAMA AWARDS : 
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in “ Night Must Fall”; 


teacher in Derry. 


the professional stage. 





as IRISH DIGEST” awards for the four best players at the 
All-lreland Amateur Drama Festival in Athlone were won by: Yr 
Barney Brennan, of Aclare Dramatic Society, who played Mowlegs Hl 
Canavan in “ Mungo’s Mansion”; 
Dympna Armstrong, of St. Columb’s Past Pupils’ Union Dramatic 
Society, who played the leading réle in “ The Patsy”; 
Mary Watson, of the Bernadette Players, Sligo, whe played Olivia 


P. Jj. Byrne, of Jerretspass Dramatic Society, who played 
Manchester Monaghan in “ Home is the Hero”. 

Mr. Brennan, who is a solicitor in Tubbercurry, won the award zs 
as the best player in a leading part despite the fact that he came { 
on the stage without any dress rehearsal. Piss Armstromg is a 


More than forty dramatic societies competed at the Festival in 
Athlone. They had been nominated as winning groups from the 
twelve Regional Festivals held throughout Ireiand. 

The adjudicators, Tom4s Mac Anna, of the Abbey Theatre, and 
Aiden Grinell, of the Gate Theatre, declared that every perfor- 
mance at the Festival had been judged by the highest standards of 
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My Buffalo Hunt 
in the Wild West 


“Every buffalo dead is an Indian gone,” said the frontiersman 


to this Tipperary 


GENERAL SIR WILLIAM BUTLER 


S we approached the wooden 

palisades of the fort, we saw 

two big black objects standing 
on the prairie about 1,000 yards on 
one side of the buildings. Buffalo! 
Yes, there they were. 

Another minute, and we were 
drawn up at the door of the com- 
mandant’s house in Fort Kearney. 
He was at the door to give us cheery 
welcome, in full uniform. 

“ Colonel,” he said to me, “ these 
early mornings have chills in them; 
we have some medicine here which 
we find very effective against fever.” 

A large bowl of hot Bourbon 
whiskey egg-flip was on the table, 
and he ladelled us tumblers of this 
fever-killer. 


‘THE commandant was one of the 
most ical American figures 
possible to imagine—tall, thin, gaunt, 
wrinkled many years in advance of 
his age, he have stood as the 
model for a picture of a primitive 
New England Puritan in the second 
generation from the Mayflower. 
Every —“¥ — there came 
some word into speech giving 
rather a shock to any ideas of com- 
plete Puritanic perfection, which his 
outward semblance and strong nasal 
utterance might have occasioned. 


‘THE sight of two big buffalo bulls 

within a mile of the fort was so 
strong in our minds that we pro- 
posed to proceed at once in pursuit 
of them. 

“ Boys,” said the commandant, 
bringing us down to our proper 
levels from previous field rank, 
“boys, don’t you trouble about 
them darned two _ bull-buffaloes. 
We'll have breakfast in half an hour, 
the horses will be ready at nine 
o'clock, the shooting-irons all fixed 
up, and we'll have the whole day 
for the buffalo.” 

We set out shortly after nine— 
the commandant leading—six or 
seven men on serviceable American 
army horses. The course led across 
the dead-level prairie which sur- 
rounded the fort towards a low line 
of sandy ridges due south. 

Our two bulls had vanished. 
Nothing but our own seven or eight 
horses moved within the wide circle 
of our vision. 

At the foot of the sandy ridge, 
and five or six miles from the fort, 
the commandant s . “Colonel,” 
he said, “ ride up slope; before 
you get to the top take some place 
where grass is growing, so as [0 
let you look over without showing 
your heads; get the shooting irons 

















ready, and then I give the word 
‘ go »” 
ARRIVED at the top of the hill, we 
cautiously looked over. I never 
saw the equal of that sight, and, 
what is more, no mam can ever see 
it again. The ridge on which we 
rode dropped down at the far side 
into a prairie that dwarfed that over 
which we had come; but the sight 
that struck us with astonishment 
was the immensity of the animal 
life that covered it. 

From a spot three or four hundred 
yards from where we stood, far off 
to a remote horizon, a vast herd of 
grazing buffaloes stretched away to 
the south; huge animals in the fore- 
ground, gradually lessening in size 
as the middle distance was reached, 
and then dwindling down into faint 
specks. 

The commandant gave the word, 
and over the top of the hill we went, 
spreading out to right and left. The 
mass of animals was so vast that 
there was no picking or choosing of 
group or ground. 

It was strange to see the wave of 
alarm pass from the edge of the vast 
herd that was nearest to us, on 
through the mass itself. The buffalo 
has a way of throwing himself 
away to the right or left from the 
heavy forepart of his body, pivoting 
as it were on his forelegs, and 
swinging the remainder of his body 
to either side. In an incredibly short 
time the part of the herd we could 
see was in motion straightway from 
our advance, ploughing at full gallop 
over the prairie. 


[7 was now a case of each man for 
himself. I was soon at the heels 
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of a big old bull, tearing at full 
gallop after him. The commandant 
had given us each a short and handy 
Spencer carbine. The magazine held 
seven cartridges; and as re‘oading 
was easily effected in the saddle, it 
formed a handy weapon in attack, 
pursuit, or retreat. 

When the bull found that he was 
outpaced, he swung from side to 
side in his gallop, so as to eye his 
pursuer first from one eye and then 
from the other. I took advantage of 
one of these side surges to give him 
a shot, the only effect of which was 
that he planted his forefeet well in 
the light soil of the prairie and 
swung round upon me. 

It was now my turn to fly ard his 
to pursue; but finding I had “ the 
legs of him ”, he swerved again and 
made off after the still flying herd. 
It was some little time before I 
caught him up again and got a 
second shot at him, and again came 
the same tactics and the same resuit. 

At last, after a couple of miles 
had been run, and some four or five 
shots fired, he turned for the last 
time, pawed the ground, bellowed, 
and fell on his knees. 

My companions were not visible 
on anv side. The great herd was still 
careering south, and from out its 
dust came the sounds of distant 
shots. I continued the pursuit, and 
soon came up again with the nearest 
animals. They were all bulls. 

The same firing, charge and pur- 
suit and another big bull was on 
the ground. The tail and the tongue 
were taken, one as a trophy, the 
other for the table, and again the 
chase went on until fatigue of horse 
and man called a halt. 
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AT this time Nebraska was still a 

territory of the United States. 
Settlement had not yet penetrated 
into these great wilds. Indians and 
buffalo were numerous; and forts 
stretching from the Missouri west- 
ward were maintained for the pro- 
tection of the line of real conquest: 
the railway, which had now reached 
this central spot of the United 
States on its progress to the Pacific. 

The four years’ civil war had 
arrested for a time the opening up 
of this vast region, and now the 
wave of settlement was in motion 
again. 

What impressed me most strangely 
about the men I came in contact 
with was the uniformity of the type 
which America was producing— 
northern, southern, eastern, western, 
miner, hotel-keeper, steamboat-man, 
railroad-man, soldier, officer, general 
—the mould was the same. 

“There has got to be,” seemed 
to be the favourite formula of speech 
among them all, whether it was the 
setting up of a saloon, the bridging 
of a river, or the creation of a new 
State. “ There has got to be” this 
railway, this drinking bar, this city, 
this State of the Union. 

They drank a good deal, but you 
seldom saw a man drunk, and you 
mever saw anybody dead drunk. 





VARIABILITY is one of the virtues of a woman... 
have one good wife, you are sure to have a spiritual harem. 


Ftuer: “There’s plenty of time for Bessie to think of 
getting married. Let her wait till the right man comes 


along.” 


Motuer: “I don’t see why she should wait that long. I 


didn’t when I was her age.” 
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They sometimes shot each other, 
they never abused each other; they 
were generous, open-hearted, ful! of 
a dry humour, as manly as men 
could be; rough, but not rude; civil, 
but never servile; proud of their 
country and boastful of it and of 
themselves. 


AT North Platte we found a dis- 
tinguished officer in command, 
Colonel Dodge, one of the foremost 
frontiersmen of his time. We told 
him of the week’s hunting we had 
had on the Platte prairies. More 
than thirty buffalo bulls had been 
shot by us, and I could not but feel 
some qualms of conscience at the 
thought of the destruction of se 
much animal life; but Colonel 
Dodge held different views. 

“ Kill every buffalo you can,” he 
said; “every buffalo dead is an 
Indian gone.” 

It sounded hard then, and it 
seems hard now; but seven years 
afterwards I crossed by railway 
from California to New York, and 
looking out at this same Platte 
valley I saw a smiling plain of 
farms, waving crops and neat home- 
steads. The hungry crowd from 
overcharged Europe had surged 
into settlement over the old buffalo 
pastures of the Platte. 


. If you 
—G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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Left-Handed ? 
So Was 
Leonardo da 
Vinci! 


LEFT-HANDED person is some- 
Bian looked upon as clumsy, 

and even unlucky. This is non- 
sensical. Not only are left-handed 
people capable of doing everything 
that a right-handed person can do, 
but more often than not they are 
capable of using both hands with 
equal dexterity. 

Right-handedness is due to the 
predominance of the left side of the 
brain. The nerve tracts cross one 
another above the neck. 

The percentage of left-handed 
people is between 4-8 per cent. Left- 
handedness appears to be hereditary 
in certain families. Some believe it 
is a relic of the days of primitive 
warfare, when the stick or sword 
was held in the right hand, the left 
hand passively holding a shield to 
protect the heart. 

Others claim thar right- or left- 
handedness is due to the way a 
child is held during infancy, and 
that it is later affected by social 
training and those with whom it is 
in close contact. 


A CHILD up to about the age of 

seven months uses its hands in- 
differently. During the next few 
years one side or the other tends to 
dominate—usually the right, as only 
a small percentage prefer to use the 
left hand. 


Ed. Suilivan 





Preference for the left hand is 
often accompanied by a tendency to 
use the left foot, left eye, left ear 
with greater frequency. 

A distinctive preference in reach- 
ing for objects with the right hand 
is seen in the majority of infants 
between the seventh and eighth 
month. Experiments on eighty child- 
ren in this age group revealed that 
seventy-four showed a preference for 
the right hand, znd only six for the 
left. 

As left-handedness is frequently 
a slight, but definite, handicap in 
life, its early diagnosis is important. 
Correction is not advisable in child- 
ren aged from three to four years. 

Nervous symptoms such as stam- 
mering may have been produced by 
an unwise parent or teacher trying 
to make children use their right 
hand after they had become accus- 
tomed to using the left hand. 

From a very eatly age a child 
should be constantly made aware of 
which is the right and which is the 
left hand. Sometimes if it is not 
treated with care and understanding 
the so-called backward child who is 
left-handed develops an inferiority 
complex, and an apathy towards life 
which may end in delinquency and 
illiteracy. 

Many brilliant personalities were 
left-handed: Leonardo da Vinci, 
Lewis Carroll and Professor Edward 
Morse among them. 

Ambidextrous people are surely 
an encouragement to those who have 
an inferiority complex abovt the use 
of the left hand. 

Parents and teachers should en- 
courage the use of both hands, and, 
in the case of manifest left-handed- 
ness, content themselves with de- 
veloping the free use of the right 
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hand, without su ing the innate 
dexterity of the left. 

In spite of efforts by parents and 
teachers to suppress the use of the 
left hand, many are ambi- 
dextrous, with the left as the more 
useful hand. Left-handed people 
have been taught to write and pai 
with the right hand, but with an 


when they are fatigued or wish to 
do work demanding special delicacy 
or unusual skill. 

In the fine arts the mastery of 
both hands is an advantage, and the 
left-handed artist, with his skill and 
cultivated dexterity, has a great 
advantage over his right-handed 


rival. 
—A Doctor. 
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It’s a Pleasure to Learn this Way 


A UNIQUE experiment in the teaching of modern languages 
is being inaugurated this summer by St. Peter’s College | 
; of Jersey City, N.J. Courses in French and German are being 
: offered, not in a classroom but during a student tour which 
is to visit ancient Irish landmarks on the European continent : 
38 Louvain: great centre of Irish refugees; Liege: home of 
{EH St. Sedulius; Wurzburg: St. Killian, Irish manuscripts; St. 
ee Gallen: founded by St. Gall, more priceless Irish manu- 
- scripts; Bobbio: in Northern Italy, of St. Columbanus fame. 
i And innumerable other places where Celtic influence has left 
. its mark. 

6 Conductor of the tour will be Dr. John P. Hughes, Chair- 
a man of the Department of Modern Languages at St. Peter’s 
While the chartered bus rolls over European highways, Pro- 
fessor Hughes will give lessons in French and German, When 
the party stops to visit a town, the students will have a chance 
to put to immediate use what they have learned. And they 

i will get academic credit for their work. —Irish Echo. 
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HRe is a list of surnames with unusual pronunciations: 

Ayscough (pronounced Askew); Beauchamp (Beecham); 
Beaulieu (Bewly); Bellingham (Bellin jam); Bicester (Bister); 
Cholmondeley (Chumley); Claverhouse (Clavers); Colqu- 
houn (Co’hoon); Falconer (Fawk’ner); Geoghegan 
(Gay’gan); Glamis (Glahms); Knollys (Noles); Marjoribanks 
(Marshbanks); Marylebone (Marrabun); Pole-Carew (Pool- 
carey); St. John (Sin’jon); St. Maur (Sey’mour); Strachan 
(Strawn). 

Of course, you may decide to call everybody by his 
Christian name in future. 





—Limerick Leader. 
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The 
Great Stone-Face 


of TV 


PAUL DENIS 


. SUPPOSE,” scoffed Charles 
Laughton, “it would be too 
much to expect from this infan- 

tile medium something that is out of 

formula?” 

Ed. Sullivan, unruffled, said, 
“ Why not?” 

Laughton came back with, “I'd 
like to do a Bible reading.” 

“ Go ahead,” said Sullivan. 

Amazed, but determined not to 
show it, Laughton then asked, “ Do 
you mind if I direct the television 
cameras?” Sullivan answered, “I 
have no objection.” 

And that is how the eminent 
Laughton made his TV début, on 
Sullivan’s Toast of the Town, 
American television’s oldest con- 
tinuing network show, viewed by 
more than 40,000,000 Americans. 

“Having Laughton on my show 
is one of my most vivid recollec- 
tions,” says d Vincent Sulli- 
van, the only working newspaper- 
man who is also a top television star. 


AS with other memorable incidents 

in Sullivan’s TV life, this one 
had far-reaching repercussions. Paul 
Gregory, then an agent, was in a 
midtown bar watching the show. 


Condensed from the 


Like millions of others, he was 
hypnotised by Laughton’s reading. 
He raced to the studio where the 
show was being telecast, collared 
Laughton, and exulted: “Your 
reading will make a remarkable con- 
cert series!” 

“Out of this came Gregory's 
début as a producer and his great 
shows, Don Fuan in Hell, The Caine 
Mutiny and fokn Brown’s Body,” 
says Sullivan, happily. 

Sullivan’s show, a monument to 
the miracle of Ed. Sullivan, born 
fifty-three years ago in Port Chester, 
New York, on the wrong side of the 
tracks, gave vaudeville new life. It 
presents champions and celebrities; 
scenes from great pigs and new 
movies; opera and ballet stars, 
ballets, choral groups and glee clubs. 
It is a living anthology of American 
show business. 

Yet when Sullivan started no one 
paid much attention to him. He was 
a newspaper columnist who had 
compéred benefit shows—but he 
was not a trained entertainer. He ad- 
mits he cannot sing, dance, tell 
jokes, act funny or dramatic. 

Worse, he displayed an impassive, 
rugged countenance that soon be 


American Mercury 
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came the butt of jokes. He was 
called “ The Great Stone Face,” the 
“ Cigar Store Indian,” the “ Cardiff 
Giant.” 


SULLIVAN confesses he doesn’t know 

how he survived his first harrow- 
ing years on TV. The critics lam- 
basted him. “It reached the point 
where my daughter, Betty, stopped 
reading newspapers . . . she was so 
afraid she would read something 
terrible about me.” 

A fighting Irishman, Sullivan 
fought back: he made his show 
better each week until it reached 
the No. 1 position. 

He was plagued by his craggy 
features, which were accentuated by 
his stage fright, giving him a gaunt, 
granite look. His thick (17-inch) 
short neck and his habit of hunching 
his shoulders made him look pained 
or deformed to some viewers. 

They wrote in sympathetic letters 
about “the silver plate in your 
head,” “ your broken neck,” “ your 
facial paralysis,” and “ your twisted 
spine.” Sullivan insists, “ The only 
thing wrong with me are ulcers, and 
I’ve had them for years.” 

A vivid recollection for him is his 
meeting Marlon Brando. He says he 
had heard that Brando was a 
character, a weird, uncouth, uncom- 
municative, temperamental fellow. 

“TI went to Hollywood to film a 
sequence plugging the movie, Guys 
and Dolls. When I got on the set, a 
fellow came over and said, ‘I’m 
Marlon Brando. Welcome to our set. 
What can we do to make you more 
comfortable ?’ 

“T told him I wanted to interview 
him, and we talked, and he was so 


articulate, I suggested we make ‘ an 
ad lib thing’ and he said ‘ yes.’ 

“So we talked, for the cameras, 
and I told him about the Brando 
legend and he talked about his fasci- 
nation with rhythm: ‘ Some people 
react to form and colour; I react to 
rhythm.’ 

“Then he explained how, when 
he’s on a train, he likes to go out to 
the vestibule and listen to the rails. 
And, inevitably, some other pas- 
senger comes along and gapes. ‘And 
then the story would get out that 
Marlon Brando was on a train in red 
underwear and chasing a chicken.’” 


AN incident he cannot forget, says 

Sullivan, is the night Oscar Ham- 
merstein II appeared on the show 
and explained, “I can’t sing, dance, 
or tell funny stories. . . . but, with 
your permission, Id like to tell-you 
why I wrote the lyrics of the song, 
The Last Time I Saw Paris.” 

Hammerstein spoke emotionally 
of the song, as the orchestra played 
softly in the background. And when 
he finished, there was a great hush 

. and then the audience went 
into an uproar. 

Sullivan is just as emotional about 
the show as his audiences. When it 
is over, he lingers for an hour to 
sign autographs, greet friends and 

the cast and crew. Then he 
goes to the Delmonico Hotel, where 
he has a combination four-room 
office and apartment, and he and his 
wife go out for a leisurely dinner. — 

At some quiet place like Luchow's 
or El Morocco, they dine and Sulli- 
van enjoys his “best night of the 
week ” when “I can really relax.” 


Mrs. Sullivan, a comely brunette, 


















says, “ My job is not to bother Ed.” 
She stays out of the way during 
business hours, but accompanies him 
evenings and on most out-of-town 
trips when he is searching for new 
talent for his show. 


QTHERS might be mystified by 

Sullivan’s success, his twenty 
year contract guaranteeing him more 
than 2,500,000 dollars, but not Mrs. 
Sullivan. She says, “ Ed. is big today 
because he thinks big. He has tre- 
mendous drive, is very decisive, self- 
reliant, quick. He likes people, is at- 
tracted to talent, likes pros and dis- 
likes amateurs, and can’t stand 
stupidity.” 

Sullivan adds: “ It’s exciting for 
me to persuade big names to do off- 
beat stuff on our show. Risé Stevens, 
for instance, sang pop tunes. Lily 
Pons and Robert Merrill have done 
comedy scenes with Pearl Bailey. 
Siepi sang pop tunes for us. 

“Another memorable experience,” 
he adds, “ was persuading Margaret 
Truman to appear on our show. Her 
friends advised her against it. They 
warned her it would ruin the box 
office of her concert tour. I argued it 
would do the reverse; that she had 
a lot of charm and if the public 
could see her, close up, it would love 
her. 

“I was right. The public did love 
her. Some of the mail said, ‘ We 
don’t like her father, but she’s 
great.” It helped her establish herself 
as an entertainer.” 


ANOTHER vivid recollection was the 

“thrilling time” when Alfred 
Lunt made his TV début, doing the 
schoolroom scene from There Shall 
Be No Night. 
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James Mason and Raymond 
Massey, on the same show, watched 
the inimitable Lunt emote—and 
Mason whispered to Massey: 
“Thank God I went on ahead of 
Alfred . . . His art is a revelation!” 

Massey agreed, whispering back, 
“T’m lucky to be playing Abe Lin- 
coln. . . . Only Lincoln could follow 
Lunt.” 

Although more than 120 people 
work on the show (cast, musicians, 
technicians, etc.), Sullivan okays all 
talent, goes on periodic talent hunts 
through the U.S. and abroad, makes 
a dozen out-of-town trips for his 
sponsor, Lincoln Mercury, annually; 
writes a column for thirty-five papers 
through the Daily News-Chicago 
Tribune Syndicate; compéres scores 
of benefit shows and appears at 
many civic and show-business func- 
tions. 

His show never goes off the air, 
although he takes off two or three 
weeks a year. He has missed only 
one show due to illness. His obvious 
physical stamina is matched by his 
boyish enthusiasm for the people he 
meets and the things that happen on 
his show. 


FPrep ALLEN once said, “ Sullivan 

has a natural feeling for the men- 
tal level of his audience, which is 
subterranean.” 

Actually, Sullivan does not pan- 
der to low-type audiences at all. 
His shows include the staples of 
vaudeville—animal acts, acrobats, 
musical novelties—but they also in- 
clude Metropolitan Opera stars, con- 
cert artists, exotic items like the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet. The most re- 
peated star on the show is not a@ 
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the show twenty-one times. 
Sullivan’s taste is sophisticated 
. . and he never went beyond high 


school. 
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popular artist at all, but Roberta 
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Rosemary for Bernard Shaw 


OUGLAS GLASS gave me a macabrely humorous account of 

how he obtained a photograph of Shaw after death. 

“I went down to Old Welwyn,” he said, “to try to get a 
death photograph of Shaw. The local undertaker, needing 
somewhere to leave the occasional corpse pending burial, had 
acquired a shed at the bottom of the cemetery garden and 
done it up. 

“I was told that in the early days when beer was a penny 
a pint it was used as a lock-up to hold the drunks until they 
were taken to the jail. Later this lock-up fell into decay and 
was used as a tool-shed when not used for flowers for the 
graves. It had now been whitewashed and a small table 
installed on which stood an apologetic crucifix on a dirty 
cloth. No flowers. In order that I could take the photograph, 
the undertaker unscrewed the lid and gave the corpse a 
brush-up and a squirt of perfume. 

“Shaw was stored here in great secrecy because he was 
now in the hands of the public trustee, awaiting removal to 
Golder’s Green crematorium. 

“The body was moved into London on a Sunday morning. 
The undertaker and his men were bellringers at the church, 
and after doing their ringing they went home and changed 
into their funereal dinner-tails and slowly and solemnly 
carried the coffin out to the hearse, and then got inside with 
it, except the chief who walked slowly down the main street, 
with one man on a bicycle and a single policeman looking on. 
No other person there except myself. 

“Before leaving for London, the hearse called at Shaw’s 
old home, and a sprig of rosemary, sent from Ellen Terry’s 
garden, was placed upon the coffin with a note giving instruc- 
tion that it was to be burnt with the coffin.” 

Glass showed me this death photograph. Shaw looked noble 
and saintly, which he had never looked in his life. 

—Ner Beit, My Writing Life (Alvin Redman, Ltd. 16/-). 


["s what you learn after you know it all that counts. 


As daring as he is in his television 
of the Met. She’s been on conceptions, he is conservative in his 
personal life. He is “ very religious,” 
and says, “I believe in prayer.” 
Clergymen of all faiths are always 
caliing him for advice and help. 














HE winding road from Carrick- 

macross in County Monaghan 

to Crossmaglen in County 
Armagh is dotted here and there 
with whitewashed cottages in which 
abide an honest, hospitable, hard- 
working people. It must have been 
different a century ago when some 
one composed the following verse 
about the district: 


“From Carrickmacross to 
Crossmaglen, 
There are more rogues than 
honest men.” 





Verse Guide to 





There is scarcely a town or village 
in Ulster which has not a rhyme 
associated with it. 

Crossmagien is mentioned in 
another verse composed in the last 
century : 


“It wasn’t the man from 
Garvagh, 
Nor the man from oul’ Kilrea, 
But the dalin’ man from 
Crossmaglen 
Put whiskey in me tay.” 


REFERENCE to tea reminds me of 

the verse which includes four 
small towns in counties Tyrone and 
Fermanagh : 


“ Lisnaskea for drinkin’ tea, 
Maguiresbridge for brandy, 
Clogher is a dirty hole, 

But Fivemiletown’s a dandy.” 


A Strabane man informed me that 
— following verse “ is as old as the 
ills ”, 


“ There was an oul’ woman 

who lived in Strabane, 

She hadn’t a tooth in her head 
but wan; 

She tuk her porridge wi’ a 
long wooden spoon, 

An’ she was the lass who cud 
lick it up soon!” 

Another old verse is still quoted. 
It is: 

“ Keady for kittens, Armagh for 

old cats. 
Dungennon for pigeons and 
Newry for rats.” 

Newry must not have been a 
popular place in days long gone, as 
the following lines indicate: 

“ High church, low steeple, 

Dirty streets and proud 
people.” 


More than a century ago a travel- 
ler passing through Newtown, 
County Derry, was so impressed by 





Ulster Towns 





the beauty of the young women he 
met that he composed the lines: 


“ Newtown is a pretty place 
And stands upon the Roe. 
So if you want a pretty girl 
To Newtown you must go.” 
Perhaps it was the same traveller 
who wrote as follows of County 
Down: 
“ Antrim for men and horses, _ 
But County Down for bonnie 
lasses.” 


The pleasant little town of Dro- 
more is a quict spot an Sundays. It 
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must have been different a century 
ago when the following was 
written : 


“ Sweet Dromore, where they 
keep no Sunday, 
And every day’s like an Easter 
Monday.” 


Away back in the eighteenth cen- 
tury a beggar entered the village of 
Emyvale in County Monaghan. He 
was hungry and begged at several 
houses for a farl of bread—in vain. 
Disgusted he penned the following 
lampoon : 


“ Emyvale, oh ! Emyvale, 
If you were as free from sin 
As you are from male [meal], 
You'd be the happy Emyvale |” 


ARmacu folk like to quote the fol- 
lowing verse: 
“ So far from the town of 
Armagh being witty, 
’Tis an extremely cocked-up 
and ridiculous city. 
Man, woman and lad, their 


manners are bad; 


If you dine with a gent your 
meat’s underdone, 
And your host some poor 
pauperly son of a gun.” 
There is rivalry between the 
towns of Newtownards, Bangor and 
Donaghadee. It must have been a 
native of Donaghadee who wrote 
the lines: 
“ They're stuck-up down in 
Bangor, 
That town by the sea; 
They're not so bad in 
Newtownards, 
But the best are in oul’ 
Donaghadee ! ” 


It was in a County Derry cottage 
that I heard the following verse 
recited by a _ ninety-five-year-old 
woman : 

“ Gulladuff for lads and lasses, 
Moyagull for goats and asses, 
Upper Binn beagles, Lower 

Binn brocks, 
Killycaur capons and Claudy 
game cocks.” 


—W. J. Ross in Hamilton 
Spectator (Canada). 


aa 
bead 
ACCORDING to a well-known doctor, there is an art in cough- 
ing properly. It consists of taking a slow, deep breath 
through the nose, expanding first the stomach and then the 
chest, and coughing with great force. 
It’s wrong to take in breath through the mouth before the 
cough. This doctor got so good at his coughing that he was 
able to expel with one cough a pea that had got into his lung. 


HEN Albert Schweitzer revisited Europe after his long 

sojourn in Africa, one of his admirers asked him: “ Well, 
what do you think of civilisation?” 

“It’s a good idea,” replied Schweitzer. “ Somebody ought 
to start 1” 
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It was, as the schoolteacher said 
—more truly than he thought— 
“an experiment in the evolutionary 
expansion of rustic regeneration” 


All for the Love 
of a Lady 


PATRICK 


| p- of the people who were so 
eagerly looking forward to the 

Knockvaile cycling and athletic 
sports knew at first that Constable 
Moloney had sent a challenge to 
“Rigger ” Higgins for a three-mile 
race and that the challenge had been 
accepted. 

When the programme came out 
no prize was offered for this event, 
but it soon got round that the hand 
of Katty Cunningham was the 
reward. 


To be fair to the girl, she had in 

nowise made the promise, but 
each of the suitors was anxious to 
demonstrate his superiority, and 
that before as large an assembly as 
possible. It was tacitly accepted that 
the beaten candidate would renounce 
his hopes and chances. 

Joe Casey, her other best accepted 
admirer, was not considered. He was 
deemed to be too casy going to cap- 
ture a parish belle and so each 
ignored Joe as a rival. He took the 
proceedings in good cheer, laughed 
heartily at the jokes made at his 
expense and invariably wound up 
by expressing a hope that the 


HOGAN 


weather would be fine for the ven- 
ture. 


‘THE challenge was sent on Christ- 

mas Eve and the date fixed for 
the sports was the last Sunday in 
February. Meantime, preparations 
for the event went energetically for- 
ward. 

Young men trained until the 
local doctor was besieged with 
muscle-bound patients. Dressmakers 
worked night and day to clothe the 
adult female populatior in an assort- 
ment of coloured cloths, cut after 
the fashions in a quarter-old pic- 
torial magazine. 

The old folk congratulated each 
other that they were alive to see the 
day, “to participate”, as Michael 
O’Rourke, a_ schoolteacher, ex- 
pressed it, “ in an experiment in the 
evolutionary expansion of rustic 
regeneration.” 

Houses were newly whitewashed 
and painted, gates were daubed with 
the national colour. Hedges were 
trimmed, byres newly covered with 
rushes, and old roads repaired and 
rebordered. 

The sports eclipsed all things 


Condensed from Camps on the Hearthstone. C. J. Fallon, Lid., Dublin, 12s. 6d. 
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hitherto known in the parish but the 
race for which no prize was offered 
was the greatest item on the pro- 
gramme. 

Wagers, of course, were made 
freely, and it is still related that one 
servant boy lost all his passage 
money to America by backing the 
loser. “ Rigger ” was the Nationalist 
candidate, and had, therefore, the 
greatest number of backers. His 
nationality was not of a very pro- 
nounced type, but the fact that he 
was opposing an R.LC. man was 
sufficient. In putting their pocket 
money on “ Rigger” Higgins many 
believed that they were making a 
—y against foreign rule in Ire- 
and. 


ALL the early morning the roads 

were covered with people travel- 
ling towards the sports field. They 
came on bicycles and donkey carts, 
on horseback, and in inside and out- 
side traps, in jaunting cars with and 
without rubber tyres, in market 
carts and riding on donkeys. Pedes- 
trians came by the hundreds along 
the roads and across the fields, 
knocking down fences, scaring sheep, 
and earning generally the ill-will of 
the farmers. 

The ficld was a level, almost 
square plain, bounded on two sides 
by the Kilcloher river, and on the 
other two by a row of ancient ash 
trees. From a post in the centre a 
large green flag floated lazily in the 
slight breeze, and around the field, 
at various points, were smaller flags 
of the same colour. A railing cut off 
the spectators from the jousting 


Between this and an inner circle 


of rope was the racing track. Long 
before the hour announced, the 
space both inside and outside the 
enclosure was occupied. The ash 
trees were supporting a motley 
crowd of children. Jokes and orange 
peels were flung about freely in the 
open spaces, but in the few less 
noisy corners, many young people 
were engaged in the old-world 
pastime of love-making. 

Constable Moloney’s whistle had 
been requisitioned to call the people 
to order, and so had his revolver 
for the starting of the races. 


‘Tue three-mile race was reached 

about three in the afternoon, 
which was the most suitable time 
for such an important event. Eight 
rounds of the field were necessary 
and there was no handicap. 

As the two competitors toed the 
stroke of lime-wash drawn across the 
track a hush fell upon the crowd, 
which up to that time had been so 
easy and loquacious. Everyone 
pushed forward to see the rivals, 
and various comments and derisive 

i went around in whispers. 

girl, as was natural, came in for 
some attention. She seemed, how- 
ever, indifferent to the entire pro- 


ceedings. 


AT length the arrangements were 

complete and the crack of the re- 
revolver announced the start. Away 
they went, slowly swinging their 
arms and gripping tightly something 
held in their hands. At the second 
and third round they kept side by 
side, making the pace a trifle quicker 
than the first. 

At the third the constable was 4 
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few paces ahead, and at the fourth 
and fifth he had increased consider- 
ably the distance between him and 
his rival. The spectators remained 
silent. 

At the sixth round the pace was 
quickened, and the constable was 
nearly a quarter of the ring ahead. 

“Go on, Higgins!” shouted an 
enthusiastic supporter, as his fav- 
ourite passed by. That broke the 
silence. From every portion of the 
crowd now the supporters of the 
two competitors hurled their in- 
centives to speed towards the 
straining pair. 


SLow Ly but surely in the seventh 

round, Higgins gained on the 
constable. Now a yard, now three 
or four, but never losing the ad- 
vance he was ever struggling to 
increase. 

In the last round he put his 
whole strength into the rush. The 
space between them narrowed and 
disappeared. For some time they 
strained side by side, and the 
thought uppermost in the minds of 
the spectators was, could either of 
them increase his speed? 

The crowd cheered and urged 
them on. Alternately in the last 
round each lost and gained, now a 
step, again more, again less. At last, 
“Rigger” got away with a final 
bound and passed the post, fully 
seven yards in advance. 

He was cheered and carried 
around the field, and the remaining 
events were left with few spectators. 
The rivals went to different parts of 
the field to dress, and the whistle 
of the steward called on laggard 
competitors in the other events. 


BvT rumour had led the people to 

expect an explicit renunciation 
of the hopes of the beaten man for 
the hand of Katty. No one knew 
just what form the renunciation 
would take, but everyone expected 
it and crowded about the different 
corners of the field where the com- 
petitors were dressing. 

It was an hour of tense anticipa- 
tion, and the surmises and rumours 
were many and varied. It remained 
now only to see how Katty herself 
would deal with the situation. 

When the rivals had dressed, they 
were surrounded by curious crowds 
as they moved out along the field, 
each apparently willing to fall in 
with the wishes of the people. 

Though they could not have 
heard all that had been said, they 
seemed to be aware of what was 
expected of them, and so, like rivals 
in old prints, they marched as 
stately as they could towards each 
other. 

Everyone crowded round as they 
shook hands. 

“ Well, Higgins, you won fairly 
and I—— ” Moloney said, but Tom 
O’Meara, the wise man of the 
parish, interrupted. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ if you'll 
excuse an old man, but I used to 
hear my father—God rest him—say, 
that when Jim Fogarty and Jack 
Ryan fought for Peggy Brennan— 
God be good to her—before she 
married Paddy Fitzgibbon, I used 
to hear him say she was present to 
hear Jim Fogarty say that Jack Ryan 
was a better man.” 

No one made any reply, but each 
one glanced over his shoulder to see 
if Katty was near. 
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"THEN the search began for the girl. 

At first it was very animated, but 
a kind of telegraphy seemed to be 
passing from group to group until it 
seemed that the proceedings had 
collapsed. 

Some tittered and others moved 
out of earshot to indulge in hilarious 
laughter. No one seemed to be in- 
clined to leave the field. 

At last Eileen Hegarty, Katty’s 
boon companion, was seen approach- 


ing and Tom O’Meara went towards 
er. 
“ Eileen,” he asked, “ where is 
Katty Cunningham?” Eileen 
laughed outright. “She is now 


nearly in Queenstown,” she 
answered. 

“In Queenstown!” exclaimed 
“ Rigger ” Higgins. 


“Yes,” said Eileen quietly. “ Joe 
Casey and herself wired from Ennis 
just before they caught the night 
mail train. Her father is going after 
her in the first train in the morning. 
They left here at three, after the 
race started. Joe was waiting for her 
with a car at Bailegainiv. I saw them 
of.” 

“So the prize is stolen,” said 
Tom O’Meara. 





Always Good Ships 


A SIMPLE, proud monument to be seen at Newport News, 

Virginia, is just a block of grey stone into which a bronze 
plate has been let. The plate bears these words: We shall 
build good ships here ; at a profit if we can; at a loss if we 


must ; but always good ships. 


Beginning in 1621 as a settlement of Irishmen, under a 
man named Daniel Gookin, Newport News grew until it is 
now the greatest (as well as the oldest) shipbuilding city of 
America, from whose slips many battleships and great liners 


have come. 


—Irish Weekly. 


MAN walked into the bar and ordered a glass of rum. When 

he finished it he was walking off without paying. 

“Here,” said the publican, “you didn’t pay for that.” 

“Didn’t you pay for it?” the man asked. 

“TI did,” said the publican. 

“Well,” said the man, “do you want the whole town to 
pay for it?” , 
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Maria and her family express 
two excellent national qualities : 
hidalgo and nobleza 


Unforgettable People 
I Met in Spain 


REX MacGALL 


EOPLE often ask me who was 
P ite most unforgettable character 

I met in Spain. A difficult ques- 
tion to answer if, as I do, you take 
a deep interest in every person you 
meet; if you tend to think in terms 
of individuals rather than in types, 
groups, or masses; and if your 
system has been inoculated as was 
mine, in Spain, with a deep respect 
for individuality. 

There were so many unforget- 
table people (I dislike the word 
“ character ” in this context; it has 
something of a stunt about it). 
There was, for example, the Tole- 
dano, a bachelor waiter who served 
us in one of our pensidns, and kept 
me alive by giving me other people’s 
rations in the lean 1946. As I did 
not tip him more handsomely than 
anyone else, I am forced to believe 
that he acted from a sense of 
charity. 


‘THEN there was the lame Catalan, 
very pro-Franco, who was so 
patient with us in the early days of 
stumbling along the corridors of the 
Castlian language which, being a 
Catalan, he despised. 
And I am not likely to forget the 
Communist inn-keeper who trusted 


Mme so sincerely and so dangerously 
as to give me the forbidden under- 
ground literature, including Mundo 
Obrero, nor his son, whom he called 
Tito, after the Yugoslav leader. 

I often wondered what his reac- 
tions were when Tito defected from 
Stalin and became a temporary 
outcast. His wine was good and his 
cheese better, and he never refused 
me credit, and never pressed to have 
his bills paid, which is so rare as to 
be unforgettable. 


ANOTHER man who will live in my 

memory was a commercial 
traveller who had once been a univ- 
ersity professor. A moderate repub- 
lican, he had taken the losing side 
in the Spanish Civil War. He was 
both anti-Franco and anti-Commu- 
nist, and gave me a further insight 
into the complicated labyrinth of 
Spanish politics, which I have no 
intention of discussing. The peoples 
of Spain are well qualified to settle 
their own affairs; it would be an 
impertinence for a foreigner to take 
sides. 

And it would be very difficult to 
forget Jaime, mainly because he was 
so small and had such a big mind, 
and bigger ambitions. 
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Jaime had been a judge under the 
Republic. He was, and, I presume, 
still is, more of a Catalan than a 
Spaniard, and spoke Catal4n on 
every possible occasion. It was Jaime 
who told me that Catalan is an 
older language than Castilian; that, 
in fact, it was a language, with 
grammar and syntax, when Casti- 
lian was a dialect. Jaime seemed to 
do well out of Spain both before 
and after the civil war; a few years 
ago he did a leisurely tour of the 
world 


More of a Catalan than a Span- 
iard: you may wonder, does 
that mean? It means that, if you are 
very enthusiastic about the Catalan 
language and culture and anti- 
Franco, you may consider yourself 
as a Catalan national, though your 


usians—and 
to many of these the term Spaniard 
or “ Spain” is an insult. 


Jo others—the  centralists—and 

they are to be found in greater 
or lesser numbers throughout the 
peninsula, the emphasis is on Spain 
and Spaniards; the old problem 
which was supposed to have been 
solved by the marriage of Isabel La 
Catélica to Ferdinando, is very 
much unsolved under the apparently 
—_ surface of the Iberian Penin- 
sula. 

But we were talking of unforget- 
table individuals, and probably the 
most unforgettable was the Basque 
who gave me shelter for a night— 
ood refused payment for it—in 
1946. 


I had reached Bilbao, the indus- 
trial capital of the north, and, 
between the showers, tried to find a 
reasonable pensién. My economy 
was so tight that I had to find it, or 
cut short my tour, but most of the 
pensions were full. 

I had come north without a rain- 
coat, not knowing then that Bilbao 
has a climate very similar to that 
of Ireland, and I was getting wetter 
and wetter. In desperation I stopped 
a girl in the street and asked her if 
she could tell me where I would find 
a reasonable pensidn. I was a stran- 
~ - the city, and... 

© replied in English, not very 
good English, but somewhat better 
than my Spanish. It was time for 
supper, and she would show me a 
lace where one eats well, cheaply. 
Meanwhile, she would try to find me 
a room. 

She brought me to the restaurant 
and left. I couldn’t help wondering 
if I would ever see her again, for 
some Spaniards promise more than 
they can fulfil. 

Less than an hour later she was 
back to me, apologising for the 
delay, and very sorry that all the 
cheaper pensidéns, and many of the 
dearer ones, too, were full. 

Then she hesitated. Would I— 
would I care to come home with 
her, and her father would give me 
a room for the night? 


SvcH an invitation might mean 

trouble of one kind or another. 
But, if the offer were genuine, I 
would be risking deep offence by a 
refusal. Anyway, I reckoned, I was 
young and strong enough to care 


for myself. 


i Wankan whellae cantata 
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“ Thank you very much,” I said. 
I paid the bill and we left. As we 
walked, I became more apprehen- 
sive, for we were leaving the better- 
lit parts of the city, entering poorer 
regions, and soon were in what was 
obviously a very poor quarter. 

She lived in a tenement, and the 
stairs were old and dangerous. The 
house must have been well over a 
hundred years old, with an atmos- 
phere of poverty and decay which 
used to be typical of Dublin’s 
Gardiner Street. Then we reached 
her flat; the door opened; and I 
was welcomed by a man in shirt- 
sleeves. 

Inside, in the dining room, I met 
her mother, her brothers and sisters. 
Maria was the eldest of a family of 
six who were finishing their even- 
ing meal. I would have coffee? I 
must have a cup of coffee; I must 
be soaked after my journey in the 
rain. 

Then I heard the remarkable ex- 
planation for this kindness, this 
nobleza, partly in Spanish from the 
man of the house, partly in English 
from Maria. 

During the Spanish Civil War, it 
will be remembered, arrangements 
were made for the evacuation to 
London of a number of Spanish 
children. Maria was one of these; it 
was there she learned her English. 
After the war she had been repatri- 
ated. 


“ Foreigners gave shelter to my 
daughter,” said the man of the 
house, “and it is only right that I 
should give shelter to a foreigner.” 

“ But,” I explained, “I am Irish, 
not English. You do understand the 
distinction, don’t you?” 


HE laughed, talked about Sinn 

Féin, the famous alcalde of 
Cork, and de Valera. Of course, he 
knew the difference. But the prin- 
ciple remained unaltered. 

Later that night he showed the 
confidence he had in me, when he 
tuned his radio to anti-Franco 
broadcasts. 

And, when the broadcast was 
over, he switched off the radio and 
explained the Basque political out- 
look—that of the separatist—which, 
he insisted, was a parallel to Irish 
nationalism. 

Though in the depths of the 
slums, overlooking the river, that 
flat was very clean. The children 
were neatly if poorly dressed. And 
my bed and room were as clean and 
as comfortable as any I have had in 
even the best hotels of Spain. 

Maria and her family, therefore, 
are probably the most unforgettable 
people I met in Spain; they express 
better than any dictionary the mean- 
ing of two key words in Castilian, 
two basic elements in the best of 
Spanish (or Basque) character: 
hidalgo and nobleza. 


XK 


BEAUTY is all very well at first sight, but who ever looks at it 
when it has been in the house three days? 


—BERNARD SHAW. 


(CHILDREN have more need of models than of critics. 
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| A_ Yankee whaling captain 


i who believed in 
i bluffed the British 





ve NE of the strangest “ whaling ” 
fee () Geass ever recorded was 
oe that which had its beginning in 
mt the harbour of New Bedford, Massa- 
ee chusetts, on April 29, 1875, when 
| ee the whaler Catalpa weighed anchor 
ae and sailed out to sea. 

ae Only the — knew that the 
iia main purpose i yoyage was not 
Be i) to eal whales but to catch Brit- 
ar is annia napping—in those days a diffi- 
; i cult thing to do. 

Be The captain was George S. 





Anthony who risked his life, for- 
ea tune and honour to bring liberty to 
Cok g six Fenian prisoners who were serv- 
fi ing a life sentence in the 
\ . colony of Fremantle, West Aus- 
tralia. 

i 


bes 4 CaPtain AntHoNy had no affilia- 
ae tions with the Irish cause. He 
4h was a young man, bordering on his 
. thirties, married only a year and the 
i father of a two-months-old baby. 
‘hae Yet because of his attachment to 
‘ i the ideals of political freedom he 
1 freely took a risk in which only a 
el le man of rare courage, high intelli- 
od 1G gence and exceptional endurance 
mee ple could have won success. 
a bl | The Catalpa plot was conceived 
ae ot by two Fenians—John Devoy, head 
> a of the Clan-na-Gael, and John Boyle 
oh O’Reilly, who had already escaped 


political freedom 
on the high seas 


Daring Rescue of Six 
Fenian Prisoners 


from Fremantle in a New England 


vessel. 
Final instructions to Captain 
Anthony were: 


“You will cruise until fall, about 
six months, in the North Atlantic. 
Then you are to put in at Fayal, 
ship home any oll you may have 
taken, and sail at once for Australia, 
where we you to arrive early 
in the spring of 1876. You are to go 
to Bunbury, on the west coast, and 
there communication will be opened 
up with you from our Australian 
agent.” 


penal J)URING the next six months “ fish- 


ing” was fairly good. At Fayal 
the Catalpa had 210 barrels of sperm 
oil aboard. 

Early in November after reout- 
fitting, the captain cleared for Tenc- 
riffe. Then he felt that he should 
share his secret with First Mate 
Samuel Smith, whose reaction was: 
“Tl stick to you in this ship if she 
goes to hell and burns her jib 
boom.” 


Another member of the crew who 
shipped as carpenter was Denis 
Duggan, a member of the Clan-na- 
Gael. The rest were largely made up 
of Kanakas, Malayas and Africans 
to allay suspicion. Eight were native 
Americans. 


oe Condensed from The Tidings 
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‘THERE had seemed to be little hope 
for the rescue of the convicts at 
Fremantle until one of their mem- 
bers, James Wilson, managed to 
communicate with John Devoy. 

As a result a Clan-na-Gael com- 
mittee had been appointed to plan 
the rescue. Thirty thousand dollars 
had been collected in small amounts, 
and the dangerous réle of active 
agents had been given to John J. 
Breslin and Thomas Desmond of 
San Francisco. Breslin was then a 
hero in Irish eyes. An ex-warder, he 
had rescued James Stephens from 
Richmond Gaol, Dublin. 

They sailed from San Francisco 
in September, 1875. Upon arrival in 
Fremantle they met John King, a 
Dublin man who, posing as a miner, 
handed over 4,000 dollars to aid the 
cause. 

The three then separated. The 
success of the plot rested upon 
Breslin’s shoulders. He took the 
name of Collins and, through a series 
of clever manoeuvres, gained the 
friendship of the governor, who in- 
vited him to visit the prison. 

There he found an opportunity 
to inform James Wilson of the plan 
for escape. 

Days of difficult plotting followed. 
Announcement of the arrival of 


E names of the six Fenian prisoners who became the heroes 

of the “Catalpa” rescue were: Thomas Darragh, a former 
Wicklow Orangeman; James Wilson (real mame McNally) of 
Newry; Martin J. Hogan, Limerick; Robert Cranston, Tyrone; and 
Thomas Hassett and Michael Harrington, ef Cork. 

These men, gazetted as deserters from the British Army before 
their courtmartial and sentence, worked under the direction of 
John Devoy until their arrest in 1866. 

In the several regiments to which they had belonged were many 
thousands who had become members of the Fenian organisation. 
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the Catalpa at Bunbury was received 
on March 29. 

The success of the plot depended 
upon the weather and the absence of 
gunboats from Fremantle. Again, 
the prisoners were locked in their 
cells on Sundays and holidays; when 
working on the roads they were 
under heavy guard. 

The only time a rescue could be 
made was when the six prisoners, all 
good-conduct men, were assigned to 
trivial duties which brought them 
outside the walls. 

Further, the escape must be made 
from a place on the coast called 
Rockingham, thirty miles from the 
prison. 

How the prisoners managed to 
seize the opportune moment, escape, 
and cover the distance so as to coin- 
cide with the arrival of the rescue 
boat strains belief. 


WHEN the Catalpa lay off the coast 
at the appointed place, Captain 
Anthony took the steering-oar him- 


self and, after rescue of the 
prisoners, took charge of the return 
journey. 


As soon as the escape was dis- 
covered at Fremantle, the gunboat 
Georgette, with Colonel Harvest as 
chief officer, went in pursuit. 
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Overhauling the Catalpa, a shot 
was fired over her bows and the 
order “ Heave to” followed. 

Anthony denied having prisoners 
on board. “ All are free men,” he 
said. Then, being refused to come 
aboard, the officer threatened to 
blow down the masts of the Catalpa. 

“Go ahead,” replied Anthony. 
“This ship is sailing under the 
American flag and is on the high 
seas. If you fire on me, I warn you 
that you are firing on the American 
fla hed 

For an hour the Georgette fol- 
lowed the whaling ship as if hesita- 
ting whether or not to shoot. Then 
it gave up the chase. 


Afterwards Colonel Harvest com- 
mented on the shrewdness of a 


Yankee ing captain who refused 
to be biied Cosme he knew the 
law of the seas. 

Z. W. Pease, who told the story 
of the rescue in a volume published 
in 1897, says that when Anthony 
returned home his friends were 
shocked at his changed appearance: 

“When he left New Bedford 
sixteen months before he weighed 
160 lb. and his hair was black as 
coal. The months of worry, struggle 
and intense excitement had worn 
upon him to such an extent that his 
weight was now 123 Ib. and his hair 


was sprinkled with grey.” 


Baffling the Burglar 


can’t fool a burglar by leaving lights on in the hall 

or living-room of their homes when they go out for the 
evening,” a professional burglar once said. 

“There are several ways we can check this—ringing the 

door-bell and asking for a tip, ringing up on the telephone, 


and so forth. 


“The best place to leave a light to prevent burglary is in 
an upstairs bathroom and adjoining bedroom, with the blinds 
so arranged that the light shows just a little at the sides. It’s 
easy to spot a bathroom in almost any house, and when there’s 
a light there—well, we’d rather not take a chance.” 


—Irish News. 


A WOMAN tells of a bazaar she visited in a side street of Cairo. 

As a special attraction, the proprietor was exhibiting at one 
end of the room “The Skull of Cleopatra”. Beside it was a 
smaller skull, and this one aroused her curiosity. 

She asked the proprietor whose skull that was. 

“"That is Cieopatra’s, too,” 
child.” 


he explained kindly—“as a 
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He Stumbled into 


the Stone Age 


The girls screeched, between tears and laughter, that Michael Leahy 
was a dead relative returned from the spirit world 


ROBERT 


GOLD prospector was drifting 

down the sombre waters of the 

Purari in New Guinea. Sud- 
denly he met with a new, uncharted 
river flowing into the Purari from 
the west. And bobbing on its broad 
stream were corpses—one with dark 
skull cleft open. 

This token of tribal war held a 
special mystery; for the unknown 
river came from the Bismarck 
Mountains, which were held to be 
an unpeopled waste, half-hidden in 
raincloud and fog. 

The prospector was Michael 
Leahy, a Cagney-faced _Irish- 
Australian of Tipperary descent, 
formerly a railway clerk in Queens- 
land. 

An alert man, this Leahy—for not 
long after, in January, 1933, he 
noted a particular stretch of cloud 
midway along the Bismarcks’ eastern 
wall. It was not the usual massy 
mountain cumulus, but the lighter 
cloud which rises from grasslan4. 


[7 was the prelude to discovery. By 
April, acting boldly on these 
clues, Leahy had found the Wahgi 
Valley—a country which time had 
forgotten, a country of half-a-million 
Condensed from 





PITMAN 


people still living in the Stone Age. 

First of the Stone Age men to 
greet Leahy were unfrigitened, tall, 
naively curious at the sight of 
clothes and pank skin. A wealih of 
bird-of-paradise plumes bristled 
from their headdresses; they wore 
collars of gleaming peari-sheil and 
carried carved ceremonial spears. 

But it was their plain-clad wives 
who startled Leahy. Sczecching be- 
tween tears and laughter, they em- 
braced his followers, claiming them 
as dead relatives returned from the 
spirit world. 

The valley itself, after the dank 
New Guinea coast, was paradisaical 
—a Switzerland under the Southern 
Cross. And the people, too, had 
planted elaborate ornamental groves 
—bright with flowering shcubs—to 
fringe their tribal dancing grounds. 

“These people are artists, not 
savages!” the wondering explorers 
told each other. Then, amid burned 
huts, they found a dancing ground 
ravaged by marauders, its trees 
ringed to death with stone axes— 
the work of a rival clan. 


Suc feuding, the constant blood- 
shed, was, they learned, the staple 


Sunday Express 
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of valley life. And soon they were 
to sample the same warring temper 
themselves. 

On the outward bean Re won 
awe as visiting spirits. Returning, 
they realised thet familiarity bred 
vicious contempt: local leaders had 
denounced them not as envoys from 
spirit-land but as worthless outcasts. 

Several times before they could 
reach base Leahy’s were 
forced—under a sq stone- 
gag atrows—to answer with rifle 


Succeeding contacts with Stone 
Age Valley similarly produced 
friendship mingled with sudden 
violence. Two missionaries were 
murdered; a prospector was found 
“on the crest of a ridge near his 
camp. He had a single-barrelled 
shotgun with the hammer cocked 
clutched in his hands. 

There was an arrow in his chest, 
just over the heart. The body was 
still warm.” 

Thus the familiar pattern seemed 
set: for gradual ite encroach- 
ment, for enforced civilisation with 
its two-edged blessings. 


Bvr the Australian Government had 

other plans. Land purchase by 
whites was restricted; the best tribal 
customs stimulated; the people were 
left to choose civilisation. 

What has been changed? The 
feuds have been outlawed. Tubercu- 
losis, malaria have been checked. 


Harmful tribal practices—e.g., self- 
mutilation, cutting oo a finger- 
joint, in mourning—have been 
discouraged. 

What has survived? The valley is 
still the land of plumes. It is the 
spinster’s Elysium: unmarried girls 
strut about adorned with plumage 
and pearl-shell; the girls—not the 
men—still take the initiative in 
courtship: and the girls still play 
the dominant part in the festive 
kanana ceremony — an official, 
ee routine of flirtation 

with young men from neighbouring 
clans. 

Marriage? For New Guinea’s 
Stone Age girls it means the end of 
fashion in plumes, the end of adorn- 
ment. By Wahgi standards a mar- 
ried woman is y overdressed if 
she flaunts much more than a fibre 
skirt. 

MA2R14GE also means the beginning 


of a life of labour. Wahgi wives 
are responsible for working the 


family plantation, for porterage, for 


cooking, for tending the all-impor- 
tant pigs (still one form f currency 
in the valley). 


Altogether it is small wonder that 
long engagements are popular with 
women in Stone Age Valley. Small 
wonder that prospective wives post- 
pone the day so often that most 
marriages begin with the kidnapping 
of the reluctant bride—a shotgun 
marriage in reverse. 


Al4em clocks are all right if you like that sort of ting, says a 


Corkman. 


Worry is like a rocking chair: always in motion but getting 


no place. 
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Writs and fisticuffs played their part— 
as well as the Enchanting Bellamy—in . 
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The Fading 
Glamour Girl 


of Smock Alley 
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old Dublin’s theatre war 


CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN 


\ HILE Georgiane Bellamy was 
Nis Bristol she received a 
letter from Henry Mossop, 
the actor, making her very advan- 
tageous offers to appear in Dublin. 
Much to the disgust of Spranger 
Barry and Henry Woodward, owners 
of the Crow Street Theatre, Mossop 
had deserted them and was about to 
launch out on management on his 
own. He was hoping to initiate a 
successful venture at the Smock 
Alley Theatre, which he had had 
redecorated and provided with new 
scenery and a new wardrobe, and 
he thought that his fortune would 
be made if he could persuade a 
fashionable actress of Mrs. Bel- 
lamy’s status to appear with him, 
even if at first it were to cost him 
more than he could afford. 
Mossop had heard that her finan- 
cial embarrassment was such that 
she could not safely appear on the 
stage in London. He could, there- 
—_ put a tempting offer before 


In her reply, Georgiane informed 
him of a promise she had made to 
Woodward that she would join his 
company if she did come to Ireland. 
She also wrote to tell Woodward of 
the offer Mossop had made her, and 
said that she would give him and 


ercosnono oS 
{ GEORGIANE BELLAMY, of Ff 

Finglas, County Dublin, was 
one of the most celebrated a 
actresses of her day. She was 
what would now be called a i 
glamour girl. When her youth 1 
and beauty failed, as they did rH 
early, she could not secure en- 
gagements. Illness and debt fol- : 
lowed and she died in poverty. 
r yapnpapngniuisistatatsisizistatsisiatebabetxtat | 
Barry the preference if they would 
agree to her terms, which would be 
a thousand guineas for the season 
with two benefits. As she received 
no reply from him, she closed with 
Mossop’s offer on the same terms, 
with the additional proviso that she 
should act only what she pleased. 
Mossop hastened down to Bristol to 
bring her the agreement to sign. 

The crossing took four days in- 
stead of a few hours, and she was 
so sea-sick that, when the packet at 
last made Dunleary, she had to be 
carried ashore. A coach, sent from 
Dublin, was waiting to convey her 
to a friend’s house on College 
Green. 

A crowd of students had gathered 
at the door “in expectation of 
beholding a wonder”. The reality 
was a dismal disappointment to 
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Condensed from Enchanting Bellamy. William Heinemann, Lid., London, 255. 
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them, as Georgiane herself admitted 
in her memoirs: 

“ At length I stepped out of the 
coach. The long-expected phenome- 
non now made her appearance. But, 
oh, how different a figure from what 
their imagination had depicted! 
Fashion to yourself the idea of a 
little dirty creature, bent nearly 
double, enfeebled by fatigue, her 
countenance tinged with the jaun- 
dice, and im every respect the re- 
verse of a person who could make 
the least pretensions to beauty.” 


By the evening she had recovered 
sufficiently to attend a reception 
at the Parliament House. Now that 


Next nas ae be dis- 
turbing news to tell . When 
Woodward had heard that she had 
engaged herself with Mossop, he 
cok on ~ he with a fever in 

where gone to open 
a theatre he and Barry were start- 
ing there. 

He had been very angry and had 
sent her letter promising them 
the erence, and had 
promptly posted it up in one of the 
— coffee-houses in Dublin. 

implication that she had played 


them a shabby trick could not fail 


in Frederick Street, and, while 
waiting for the season to begin, en- 
tertained lavishly. 

She had become accustomed to 
not paying her bills, and she ob- 


tained her wine and other supplies 
on credit through an old admirer, 
Mr. Crump, who had eagerly 
waited upon her after her arrival. 

Each of the rival theatres was 
favoured by a section of Dublin 
high society. The principal patro- 
nesses of the Smock Alley Theatre 
were the influential Countesses of 
Kildare and Powerscourt. 

Their support was very necessary, 
for the Smock Alley company was 
greatly inferior to that at the Crow 
Street Theatre. 


Mgrs. Bevvamy had been billed to 

make her first appearance as 
Belvidera in Venice Preserved on 
the night of December Ist, 1760 
Great expectations had been aroused 
and the rival house tried to take 
some of the wind out of her sails 
by staging the same play on the 
same night. 

But Mrs. Bellamy had aroused 
such eager curiosity that the Smock 
Alley Theatre was crowded to 
ca , 
An account of the performance: 
was recorded some time later by the 
actor, Tate Wilkinson: 

“On speaking her first line be- 
hind the scenes—Lead me, ye vir- 
gins, lead me to that kind voice— 
it struck the ears of the audience as 
uncouth and unmusical; yet she was 
received as was prepared and deter- 
mined by all who were her or Mr. 
Mossop’s friends, and the public at 
— repeated plaudits on her 
en 


“But the roses were fled! the 
young, the once lovely Bellamy was 
turned haggard! and her eyes that 
used to charm all hearts appeared 
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sunk, large, hollow, and ghastly. O 
time! time! thy glass should be 
often consulted; for before the short 
first scene had elapsed, disappoint- 
ment, chagrin, and pity sat on every 
eye and countenance.” 

The hurt Georgiane attributed 
her lack of success to the fact that 
she was almost single-handed to face 
the competition from the rival com- 
pany, which was so strong that it 
would have done credit to a London 
theatre. 


Mossop decided to put on Vol- 
taire’s The Orphan of China, 
with Mrs. Bellamy as Mandane. 
This play had been a great success 
during the previous season at Drury 
Lane. The magnificent costumes to 
be worn by Mossop and Mrs. Bel- 
lamy were ordered from London. 
But there was some difficulty in 
providing costumes for the rest of 
the cast, since Mossop had quar- 
relled with the tailor, Tracey, who 
refused to give him credit. 
Georgiane undertook to mollify 
Tracey and was so successful that 
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he consented not only to make the 
dresses but also to find the materials. 


- 


GEORGIANE’S reckless extravagance 
was getting her into trouble. 
Her account with Mr. Crump for 

wine and other supplies had now 
amounted to £400. She paid half 
and proposed to pay the rest after 
her benefit, which she thovght 
would be in good time. 

And so, when she heard that her 
friend, Mr. Crump, had failed aad 
that a business associate of his, one 
Hosea Cotes, had taken possession 
of his effects and books, she was 
only faintly perturbed. Mr. Cotes 
would surely be willing to wait a 
week or two for payment. 

But she did not know that Mr. 
Cotes was a shareholder of the Crow 
Street Theatre, and so had no cause 
to feel indulgent towards any mem- 
bers of the rival company and, 
most of all, their leading lady. 


(NE day Georgiane noticed that a 
mean-looking fellow followed her 
about everywhere she went in her 
sedan chair. He was running beside 
the chair when she went in the 
ing to a rehearsal of Corio- 
lanus; he loitered about outside the 
house when she went to pay a call 
on a friend; and he was still accom- 
nying her when she returned 
Gan to dine. 

She attributed his presence to 
curiosity about her much-admired 
sedan, which was in the very latest 
fashion. But on setting out later than 
usual for the theatre after dinner 
that evening she was astonished to 
find that he was still dancing attend- 
ance on her. 

Just as her chairmen were enter- 
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ing Damask Street, he knocked at 
the front window of the sedan, and, 
when she let down the glass, dis- 
played a paper which he informed 
her was a writ for the £200 she 
owed to Mr. Cotes, as Crump’s suc- 
cessor. He said he was instructed 
to attach her person and must insist 
upon her accompanying him. 

She promised him that he should 
heve the money forthwith and a 
handsome present for himself if he 
would go to the theatre, but he 
peremptorily refused, on the ground 
that he had particular orders to the 
contrary from the plaintiff. 
Georgiane suffered herself to be 
taken to a sponging-house in Skin- 


ner Row. 


SHE immediately sent for Cotes, 

but he was nowhere to be 
found, and the man who had arres- 
ter her now told her that the 
reason why they had waited until 
the evening to take her was to pre- 
vent her from appearing at the 
theatre that night. Mrs. Bellamy’s 
part had to be read by another 
actress, Mrs. Usher. 

As soon as the performance was 
over, Mossop hastened to try to 
get her released, but Cotes, who 
hed given instructions that the 
affair was to be settled by nobody 
but himself, was not run to earth 
until two o’clock in the morning 
when he had the impudence to 
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admit that he knew he could easily 
have got the money by applying to 
the theatre, but had determined to 
prevent Mrs. Bellamy from playing 
that night. “ Everything,” he said, 
“is fair where interests clash.” 


‘Tue Smock Alley Theatre closed 
down early in June, 1761, but 
Georgiane, probably not without the 
insistent persuasion of her Dublin 
creditors, remained on in Ireland 
until the middle of the summer. 

Since Mossop was unable to pay 
her all he owed her, she was 
obliged to borrow {£400 to settle 
her affairs before-she could leave. 
She pawned her jewellery and all 
her valuables. 

Being far from well, she found 
the long journey back to England 
beyond her strength, and at Ches- 
ter was taken so ill that she had 
to remain there for several days. 
Here she met Mr. Crump. She sup- 
posed he knew all about her arrest 
in Dublin, but, to her great sur- 
prise, he saluted her with his usual 
cordiality. Explanations followed, 
and she discovered that he was 
ignorant of the whole affair. 

On hearing from her what had 
happened, he left Chester abruptly 
and she afterwards heard that he 
had gone straight off to Ireland to 
reckon with Cotes, who, however, 
heard of his coming and hastily 
betook himself to England. 


Most folk are about as happy as they make up their minds 


to be. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


POLITICIAN once bragged to Horace Greeley: “I am a 
self-made man.” “ That, sir,” replied Greeley, unimpressed, 
“relieves the Almighty of a terrible responsibility.” 














Where Life Beats 


At dawn 

an army of men with spades 
arrived from Cork, 

having marched from midnight 
after their day’s work 


to the Sound 


of a Bell 


N. MILLANE 


OMEONE in the crowd sebbed as 
Sine body of the dead. monk on 
the wooden bier was set down by 
the open grave. Only the homespun, 
hooded habit covered him, and his 
feet were shod in homemade boots. 
Curious people clung to the spiked 
railing around the small cemetery 
where the Lord Abbot and prelates 
stood on the bright green grass 
among the black crosses that marked 
the burial places of the brothers at 
Mount Melleray Abbey. 

“It’s terrible,” a woman whis- 
pered, “ burying him like that with- 
out a coffin, just straight into the 
ground, so cold and dark.” 

No one comforted her by explain- 
ing the attitude of the religious to 
death. 


"Tue shadow of the Abbey buildings 

darkened the little churchyard 
and the sound of the bell in the 
beautiful lantern tower solemnly cut 
the silence. 

Its gentle ringing welded together 
the broken order of the monk’s day, 
and silently they filed out of the 
graveyard to resume their set jobs 
for the morning . . . field work for 
some, to harvest, to plough; chores 
in the kitchen for others . . . baking 
bread, peeling potatoes, preparing 


food for the community and for the 
visitors; work in the big dairies, in 
the apiary or in the poultry pens or 
into the gardens to cut hedges, 
spread manure or prune the roses; 
feeding the pigs; teaching in the 
classic school or in the boys’ college; 
mending boots, binding books, read- 
ing in the library for study—philo- 
sophy, theology, history, medicine; 
into the church for organ practice or 
to serve in the little “shop ” by the 
lodge where religious objects are 
sold. 

While people in the world are 
sleeping or making merry at parties, 
Trappist monks are just getting up. 
They rise at two o'clock in the 
morning and go to bed at 7 p.m., 
a more difficult custom than observ- 
ing silence by which these monks 
are generally known. 

A penance for the men who leave 
the world for the monastic life, after 
sleeping on soft beds, must be the 
change-over to timber beds which, 
however hard, must be sweet when 
it comes to leaving them at 2 a.m. 

Men accustomed to normal city 
life—barristers, business men, artists, 
artisans, clerks, electricians, musi- 
cians or farmers, whatever they were 
before—must find it hard to adapt; 
themselves to that nursery routine. 


Condensed from The Heritage Magazine 
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poor land he was offered. 


and larch trees. 
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ONLY illness prevents a monk from 

beginning his day at 2 o'clock 
and from breaking his fast not until 
four hours later, after prayers, 
Divine Office, Masses and prayers 
again. 

Breakfast is not a very hearty meal 
according to worldly standards, be- 
cause the monks never eat meat, fish, 
or eggs, unless they become ill. 
Vegetables, bread, milk and fruit 

ke up their diet. 

They appear healthy enough on 
t, and happier than the majority 
who call at Mount Melleray for a 
retreat, to satisfy curiosity, or to 
work out the reason for the success 
of such a restricted life, 

Meals of meat and other good 
things for the visitors are provided 
by the good monks who do not know 
each day whether there will be 
fifteen or 150 for dinner or tea. 
Accommodation is ample for 160 
people at one sitting. There is no 
charge for any meal, but guests may 
leave a donation if they wish. 

A hostel for the public is an im- 
portant part of the monastic rule. 
During the famine in 1839, an 


GAMEKEEPER’S cottage was the monks’ first home when Mount rf 
Meller2zy was founded, 12] years ago. Their property, called 
“the coarse land”, was leased to them by Sir 
Richard Keane of Cappoquin, who told the first Abbot that he 
did not seek pecuniary gain from them. “ Take it or leave it,” he 
said when the Abbot was looking somewhat discouraged at the 


“| believe my property will be improved by your establishment 
because many will be induced by your example to take a share of 
my waste land, and the morale of the people will be improved, if 
a place of worship is erected here.” 

There was not a tree on the property, only heather and furze. 
Now there are tall timber and beautiful groves of trees. In their 
first year on the inhospitable land the monks planted 17,000 pine 
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average of seventy or eighty folk 
who were starving, were fed at the 
then six-years-old abbey. 

The bin at the gates was never 
depleted and this miraculous con- 
tainer is still kept as a treasure at 
Mount Melleray, but no longer is 
there any conjecture about the food 
supply which is assured by the hard 
work of the monks. 


OFTEN the stillness of Mount Mel- 

leray is shattered by buses and 
cars toiling up the long tree-lined 
drive with sightseers. Soon the peace 
of the mountain retreat enfolds the 
visitors, whether they stay for two 
hours or for two days. 

Women are allowed to spend a 
week and are given accommodation 
in a guest house just outside the 
monastery gates, 

The only sounds, apart from the 
visitors’ cars, the monks’ farm trucks 
and farm noises, are the sound of 
bells, from which an outline of the 
monks’ routine can be guessed. 

In answer to sO many rings, an 
ascetic-looking priest in white habit 
hurries along the garden path; at the 
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call of another bell a jovial brother, 
eyes cast down, comes from one 
door and enters another; two more 
rings and the courteous brothers in 
charge of the “ shop ” apologise and 
close the counters for an hour or so. 
It is lunch-time or time for prayers. 

Once, without any summons from 
a bell, an army of 1,500 men, 


shouldering spades, marched to help 
the monks in the task of fencing in 
the farmlands. These came from 
Cappoquin, and they were followed 
at different periods by smaller con- 
tingents from other localities. 


AT dawn, on one occasion, a batch 
of men with tools arrived from 
Cork, having marched from mid- 
night after their day’s work. That 
happened when Ireland’s population 
was much greater than it is now. 

Bearded brothers look medievally 
picturesque on the haycarts and in 
the fields; and then again they look 
mystically modern driving a tractor 
to work, or with “ skirts” pinned up 
above their heavy boots they de- 
mand another comparison. 

Their habits, white for the priests, 
brown for the brothers, are made of 
coarsely woven, unprocessed wool 
which is waterproof—and these they 
wear day and night and when they 
take their final rest. 


WORKING man was lying on the operating table, prepared 
to undergo a serious operation for a growth on his tongue. 


The surgeon said: 


“If there is anything you would like to say, you had better 
say it now, for after the operation is completed you will never 


be able to speak again.” 


The man thought for a moment, and then said: “ Praised 


be Jesus Christ!” 


“Praised for evermore!” ar$wered the surgeon, and gave 
the signal for the anesthetist to begin his task. 


ns: “Darling, I saw the sweetest little hat in the store 


today.” 


He: “Put it on and let’s see what it looks like.” 
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His Plan Was 


A Triple Murder 


With Germs 





A devious rascal, 

he persuaded 

a scientist to help him 
for £50,000 


E. WESTWOOD 
HEN Patrick O’Brien de Lassy Finance slapped O’Brien on the 
We out to kill his wife’s shoulder and murmured: “ Look 


mother, brother and father, 
the weapons he chose were cholera 
germs. 

It happened in St. Petersburg— 
now Leningrad—in 1910. 

De Lassy or de Lacy, an aristo- 
crat of Irish descent who claimed 
to be a Polish count, had long been 
a devious rascal. 

By charm of manner and a per- 
suasive tongue he had become mayor 
of a country town before moving to 
St. Petersburg to live as a swindler 
and a man of fashion. 

He stayed at expensive hotels, 
leaving only when he was pressed 
for payment. At one, where his suite 
of rooms cost £4 a day, he owed 
£3,000. He decided to raise money 
by selling for £10,000 some land he 
did not own. 

A prospective buyer named Skis- 
mund was invited to the hotel. 
There he found his host entertain- 
ing a brilliant company. O’Brien in- 
troduced him to bankers and mag- 
nates, and finally to the Ministers 
of Railways, Finance and Com- 
merce. 

Skismund was particularly im- 
pressed when the Minister of 
Condensed from 


here, Patrick, if you ever want a 
million just come to me.” 

In the next moment Skismund 
was so startled that he almost 
dropped his glass. He saw that the 
so-called Minister was wearing a 
false beard and had his face painted. 
Excusing himself, he called for his 
carriage and drove to the houses of 
the three Ministers, whom he found 
at home. 

O’Brien smilingly explained that 
he had a love for practical jokes. 
Then he used his honeyed tongue so 
convincingly that Skismund ad- 
vanced him £7,000. 


CON the whole, indeed, he had lived 

well by his wits. Now, he was 
intent on real riches. His father-in- 
law, General Buturlin—whose name 
he had once forged for £9,000— 
had £300,000 invested in foreign 
banks. 

His young brother-in-law, too, 
was wealthy. His wife, Madame 
O’Brien, would inherit their fortunes 
if they were removed, together with 
the mother. 

O’Brien decided on cholera germs 
as the means of removal because 
Evening Herald 
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cholera was raging in the city. A 
few additional deaths from the 
disease, he reasoned, would be ac- 
cepted without inquiry. As it was 
hard for a layman to get hold of 
dangerous bacteria, he enlisted the 
help of a sixty-year-old medical 
man named Panchenko. 

Dr. Panchenko, it was said, had 
already dabbled in poisons. O’Brien 
offered him {£1,000 for the murder 
of young Captain Buturlin, £5,000 
for that of the General, and £50,000 
for killing the young man’s mother. 

Panchenko agreed. O’Brien sug- 
gested that the first victim could 
be despatched by cholera bacteria 
smeared on bread and butter. Again 
the doctor assented. From the 
Laboratory of Plague Cultures Pan- 
chenko obtained two tubes of 
cholera endotoxin for experimental 
purposes. 


A Few weeks later he went back 
and obtained two more. It could 
not be used. The rascals discovered 
that young Buturlin was having 
anti-cholera injections as a safe- 
guard against the epidemic. 
They decided to substitute diph- 
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theria toxin, which the doctor got 
on the pretext of studying its effect 
upon the nervous system. O’Brien 
persuaded the young man to become 
Panchenko’s patient. What could be 
simpler than for the doctor to inject 
active diphtheria instead of a 
“tonic” for nervous debility? And 
so it was done, 

“TI made two incisions in Butur- 
lin’s thigh, injecting each time the 
diphtheria poison. Each vessel held 
about two cubic centimetres, but as 
the effects of the diphtheria toxin 
had not been tried on human beings 
I injected two phials full in order to 
be quite sure of the deadly issue. 

“As soon as I had finished the 
business my face was ghastly and 
I quivered in every limb. Pulling 
myself together and mastering my 
failing voice I asked him whether it 
hurt. He answered: ‘ Not at all.’ I 
then left for home and threw the 
phials into the street. The livelong 
night I could not close my eyes. 
Conscience-ache racked me ruth- 
lessly.” 


NEXT morning, Panchenko hurried 
back to his patient. To his ques- 
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tion, “ How are you feeling?” the 
young man answered that he was 
suffering frightful pain. The doctor 
took his temperature: it had risen 
to fever height. Soon the young 
man’s heart stopped. 

The news of Captain Buturlin’s 
death brought instant suspicion. Old 
General Buturlin arrived post-haste 
from Vilna to stop the funeral. Yet 
when he insisted on a post-mortem, 
the sleepy local doctors declared 
that death was due to blood poison- 
ing. 

O’Brien and Panchenko breathed 
freely again. But on the same day a 
man reported to the Chief of Police 
that his landlady, a Madame Mura- 
vieva, who was Panchenko’s friend, 
had heard the doctor say to 
O’Brien: “ Well, I squirted two full 
doses, though one would have been 
enough.” 

The police arrested O’Brien, Pan- 
chenko and Madame Muravieva. 

Their trial was a fantastic illus- 
tration of Czarist criminal justice 
and the Russian temperament. 

For fourteen days the court was 
crowded with ladies of fashion and 
men of rank. Evidence was admitted 
that would have made an honest 
judge rise from the bench in scan- 
dalised indignation. 

O’Brien and the woman pleaded 
Not Guilty. The grey-bearded doc- 
tor, his head hanging low, admitted 
his guilt. 
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The police-!eft nothing to chance. 
They accused Panchenko of running 
a thriving business for “the un- 
timely removal of the very rich for 
the benefit of their heirs ”. 

They called witnesses to assert 
that “Never go into a wood with 
O’Brien ” had become a watchword 
among those who knew him. They 
assailed the morals of Madame 
Muravieva, who promptly had hys- 
terics and had to be treated by a 
doctor—not Panchenko. 

As if by magic, people were found 
who had heard the two men hatch- 
ing the murder plot in detail, who 
knew that Panchenko had been re- 
ceiving £100 a month from O’Brien, 
and so forth. In all, 250 witnesses 
were called. 


THe doctor retracted his confes- 


sion. 

“ My sole fault,” he maintained, 
“ consists in having used an unclean 
syringe.” 

When experts disposed of that 
plea, he asserted that young Butur- 
lin had drunk four bottles of vodka 
daily and had died of alcoholism. 
More doctors had to be called when 
Panchenko was said by his counsel 
to be suffering from senile decay. 

At length, after a trial lasting over 
a month, O’Brien was sentenced to 
penal servitude for life, the doctor 
to fifteen years. Madame Muravieva 
was acquitted. 


BY the age of fifty, one settles down into certain well-defined 


gei just as tired. 


convictions most of which are wrong. 


JF you were rich, you couldn’t eat any more and you'd 
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The loveliest little mare, she was, belonging to Bogeen, 
him that loved her 
but with a fear put in him by that scoundrel, 
the Hon. Chairman of our handicapping committee. 
Broke we'd be if we lost— 
and that's why we had to do what we did 


A Gold Cup for 
Fair Lady 


WALTER MACKEN 


OWN our place where we live 
by the sea there is a great 
stretch of sand between our 
mainland and an island that is four 
miles from us. It is very firm sand. 
It’s nearly the same walking on it 
as walking on a tarred road, it is so 
firm, and that is the reason why 
every year we hold the races on it. 
Entries for our taces come from 
all over the province, but it is very 
rarely that a foreign horse walks 
away with the main prize. We con- 
sider that it would be totally unfair 
for a foreign horse to win the main 
prize and so we, the members of the 
committee (who handicap the 
horses), take good care that an 
honest local man with his horse wins 
the prize. We have also a special 
race for outsiders and whoever likes 
can win that one as long as the main 
race, the Gold Cup, remains at 
home. 
We know that in the outside all 
horse racing is crooked. Even those 


very big races are crooked, as we 
read sometimes in the papers. 
Fellows switching horses and doing 
odd things to bookies over bets and 
things, giving horses dope and drugs 
and the devil knows what. We are 
well aware of all this, so our races 
are always very clean. 

I have perfect trust in our races 
and our committee, all good honest 
local men, businessmen, farmers, 
ctc., and if they are a bit crooked 
in their own business, who isn’t. But 
they have always been decent and 
upright as far as the local races go, 
and I swear on my oath that the only 
time I have known an unfairness 
was last year over the case of the 
Fair Lady, and that is why I am 
writing this down in the books. I 
am the Secretary and Treasurer 
(Hon.). 

1s business would never have 


cropped up at all if our Hon. 
Chairman hadn’t gone and hought a 
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ny. He happened to be in at the 
baie in the big town selling cattle 
and he saw this black pony and 
nothing on God’s earth weuld do 
him but to buy the pony and bring 
it home and start training it for the 
big Gold Cup race. 

The first we know of it he is 
down on the sands when the tide is 
out and his youngest som is up on 
the pony’s back chasing hell out of 
the beast up and down. 

Naturally we accost him and ask 
him what’s up. He has a great light 
in his Ye “You are looking,” he 
says, “at this year’s winner of the 
Gold Cup.” We say, “Look, we 
don’t know what’s got into you, but 
don’t you know better than anyone 
else that Bogeen’s Fair Lady is 
bound to win the race because 
nothing like her has been seen 
around here for eight years?” 

She is a lovely little mare belong- 
ing to Bogeen. He is a very popular 
man, Bogeen. He is a small, weeshie 
little fellow, who has a small little 
wife and four of the smallest child- 
ren you ever saw in your life. He 
always rides Fair Lady himself. He 
looks like a boy up on the pony’s 
back and anybody can see that ia 
his small children he is rearing up a 
generation of jockeys, but they won’t 
always have a Fair Lady. 


‘Tursor, who is the local fish 

merchant, and myself point out 
all this to the Hon. Chairman, but 
he is very smug and he says, “ This 
black pony has the beating of Fair 
Lady in every hoof of him and if 
anybody thinks any different they 
are entitled to their opinions and I 


am giving two to one.” 
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“Tl take ten pounds’ worth of 
that,” said Turbot, very fast, and 
what could I do then but say, “I'll 
take another ten on it”? It wasn’t 
strictly legal for us to do this be- 
cause there is a rule that says mem- 
bers of the committee must not bet 
money on the races, but then what 
is legal, after all? 

We parted from the Hon. Chair- 
man and Turbot and I walked away 
and Turbot is rubbing his hands. 
“ My God, Hon. Sec.,” he says, 
“we will never earn money easicr 
than that. I have been watching the 
black pony, and even though he is 
fast, Bogeen’s Fair Lady wouldn’t 
even have to work up a swear to 
leave him standing. = 

“ That’s true,” I said, “ but some- 
how, knowing the Hon. Chair. as I 
do, I am now sorry I was so fast 
opening my big mouth. Fair Lady 
will have to be handicapped after all 
because she won last year. The black 
will have to get a five-yard start on 
her. What about that?’ 

“It doesn’t matter,” Turbot said. 
“If he got twenty yards on her, he 
still wouldn’t do it. The Fair Lady 
will leave him cold.” 


] Dipn’r feel easy in my mind all 

the same. I know the Hon. Chair- 
man. He is a very nice fellow but 
he is successful in business and 
he didn’t become a success throw- 
ing ten-pound notes all over the 
place. 

But in the rush and bustle of all 
the preparations for the race, writing 
letters and begging for funds, etc., 
I was very busy and the whole thing 
slipped out of my head until the eve 
of the races when Turbot came over 
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to my place of business in an 
agitated condition. 

“You must come with me fast,” 
he said. “I have received a terrible 
report that Bogeen has the Fair 
Lady out under a cart and is draw- 
ing turf home from the bog with 
her.” 

I said, “No! No! Not the day 
before the race. I wouldn’t believe 
that of Bogeen. Why, Bogeen practi- 
cally put Fair Lady into his own 
bed for a week before the race. Just 
gentle runs upon the sand, etc.” 

Turbot says, “ Well, he’s not, and 
let’s go and see or there will be a 
great scandal about the whole 
affair.” 


BOGEEN lived quite a way from the 
rest of us, up a road that climbed 
the height of a steep hill behind the 
lake. We were nearly tired out our- 
self when we got to his house and 
we were riding in Turbot’s van. 

Mrs. Bogeen looked at us with 
sad sort of eyes when we asked her 
about her husband. Her eyes were 
red, like she was crying, and I 
thought that this sight was very 
sinister and I was practically bidding 
good-bye to my ten pounds. 

We walked the rest of the way 
and it was heavy going. About two 
miles up the road we see Bogeen 
walking by Fair Lady’s head and 
she hauling and dragging at a cart 
full of heavy stone-turf. 

We stop him indignantly. 

“ Why, Bogeen,” Turbot says, “I 
am horrified. I am truly horrified.” 

Bogeen’s head was down. The 
Fair Lady was glad of the rest. Any- 
body could sce that. She was a 
beautiful pony—you know the 


colour, sort of reddish brown all over 
her body, and her mane and tail 
coloured platinum. 

Bogeen was rubbing her nose with 
his small hand and she was nuzzling 
into his palm. This pony loved 
Bogeen as everybody knew and also 
everybody knew that he was soft 
about the pony. 

“T never would have believed it,” 
said Turbot. “Honest, Bogeen. A 
man like you to do that to a delicate 
racing pony. What has come over 
you? What spirit of unwonted 
cruelty has moved you to such a 
terrible deed?” I could see that 
Turbot was also worried about his 
ten pounds. 


BoOscEEN left his pony and walked 

to a hillock at the side of the 
road and sat down on it. Then he 
took off his cap and he rubbed it all 
over his face. He put the cap back 
on and then he spoke. 

“TI am a miserable man,” said 
Bogeen. “I never thought I'd see the 
day, but what could I do? I could 
do nothing else.” 

“Why, man, why—tell us why?” 
Turbot insisted. 

“ Well,” said Bogeen, “ you know 
the Hon. Chairman bought a black 
stallion pony.” 

“ Yes,” said Turbot. 5 

“Well, there you are,” said 
Bogeen. “ The Hon. Chairman came 
to me. You know he owns the shop 
and you know that he gives the lot 
of us credit. I still owe him for last 
year’s artificial manure and many 
other sundries which I always pay 
for later on when the harvest is in 
and home. You know that?” 

“J think I do,” said Turbot. I 










joined Bogeen at the side of the road 
and prepared to whistle good-bye to 
my money. 

“ Also,” said Bogeen, “I rent 
three acres of conacre from him. 
You know that. So when he comes 
to me and says that it would be a 
pity if his pony didn’t win the Gold 
Cup, what can I do? I said I would 
withdraw Fair Lady, but he said this 
mightn’t look nice, so it would be 
better if I gave her lots of work to 
do for a few days before so that she 
might not be in good fettle, that 
nothing thereafter would be 
; changed.” 

“May God forgive the crafty 
; scoundrel,” said Turbot. 

After that Turbot didn’t ask God 
to forgive the Hon. Chairman. He 
cursed him severely in two 
languages. 

“TI wouldn’t mind, in a way,” 

a said Bogeen, “but she knows, As 
me: true as you are there, she knows. I 

swear an oath, I’m afraid to look her 
, in the two eyes, ’'m so ashamed so 
ue I am. Fair Lady might forgive me 
but I will never forgive myself, even 
if I live to be a hundred. But what 
could I do? I have a wife and four 
children.” 


( ‘Tursot got up and he kicked stones 
‘ ea ae around the road. Then he stood 
\ in front and he looked at the droop- 
ing Lady. 

“ Bogeen,” he said, “you have 
really worked her hard, haven't 
you?” 

“She’s eager,” said Bogeen. 
“That’s her trouble. She is too 
eager. You can’t stop her once she 
starts.” 

“Bogeen,” said Turbot, “how 
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good really is this pony?” 

Bogeen said, “She is the best 
pony in the whole world.” He said 
it simply. 

“ Listen,” said Turbot. “ Are you 
willing to place your whole future 
on the back of that pony?” 

“ How?” Bogeen asked. 

“We are on a good thing,” said 
Turbot. “Everybody now knows 
that the black pony is fixed to win 
the Gold Cup. Suppose we gather 
all the money we can lay our hands 
on, we'll get odds at four to one. 
This is a chance for one of the 
greatest coups in the history of the 
turf. Let us work all the rest of the 
day and all the night and morning 
on Fair Lady. Let us make her win 
this race against all the odds and we 
will hdve enough out of it to make 
the Hon. Chairman go and take a 
running jump at himself. You can 
clear your debts with him and rent 
different comacre next year. How 
about it?” 

“ Oh how I wish it,” said Bogeen, 
“ but look at her. I have killed her. 
I have taken everything out of her. 
She just hasn’t anything left in her.” 

“We'll see,” said Turbot. 
“ Nobody can do a thing like that to 
me. The di twister. Imagine 
doing a thing like that. She’ll win 
this race tomorrow, dammit, if | 
have to run in myself and carry her 
on my back.” 

He started to untackle the Fair 
Lady. 


Now what happened after that is 
history. We walked the Fair 
Lady down below to her stable and 
Turbot and Bogeen took of their 
(Continued on page 107) 
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Then, there's John Steinbeck 
with his sly brogue 


Here’s O’Hara — 


Sweet and Sour 


7 HEN, in the States, you have 
W: name like O’Hara and 
write a column in a news- 
paper, you must do a “St. Pat- 
rick’s Day” article every year. And 
so, John O’Hara, in Sweet and 
Sour (Cresset Press, 12s. 6d.)—a 
collection of articles written for a 
New Jersey mewspaper—gives a 
brilliant sidelight on the Great Day 
for the Irish :— 


If your name is O’Hara and if 
it’s March 17th, you go out in 
the rain or the cold, or both, and 
witness the annual Celtic defiance 
of pneumococci. You go back to 
the office and try to write a dig- 
nified piece, without any phony 
begorra stuff, but getting in a few 
authentic touches for the benefit 
of these millions of Irish readers 
who, as you can well imagine, will 
be lining up at the Cos Cob 
station to buy extra copies of the 
paper because of the cute picture 
of Deirdre Saltonstall, Maureen 
Griswold and Desmond Codman, 
who were all down from Dorches- 
ter for the day and registering 
their sweet protests against Par- 
tition. 


OME Americans argue that in New 
York politics, State and city, Re- 


publican and Democratic, every day 
is St. Patrick’s Day, but: — 

That is not quite the case. 
Nowadays in a Tammany club- 
house the picture of Our Leader 
is just as likely to be that of a 
Forelli, a Goldberg, or an Evans 
as it is a Kelly, and in upstate 
Republican New York there is a 
Wadsworth for every Curran. The 
heeler, or as he would be called 
in modern terminology, the States- 
man-on-the-Ward-Level, is not in- 
evitably an Irishman. Conse- 
quently we are now completely 
free of graft and corruption, good 
government prevails everywhere, 
purity is the shibboleth, and I am 
Salmon P. Chase. 

Yet novelist O’Hara confesses that 
he makes a point of avoiding other 
Irishmen on the 17th: — 

I wear me tie (this year I better; 
me boss brought me one from 
Ireland), I have been known to 
carry the blackthorn and I have 
lifted me voice in praise of great 
and glorious St. Patrick, but where 
I go is to places that I am reason- 
ably confident will be visited by 
a minimum of Irishmen, such as 
Tim Costello’s. There I am safe. 
Nor Shaw, nor Yeats, nor Joyce 
will be there; only me. 
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if YOUR HEAD GETS TOO BIG 


I HAVE been asked, “ Well, how does it feel to win the National 
Book Award?” (1 just won the National Book Award for my 


novel, “ Ten North Frederick.”) 


and the interrogator. 


past twenty years. 


in the subway.” 
Now it takes three nickels. 


And for that night, if that 
night only, I am treated with re- 
spect by the hordes from Young 
Rubicam and Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample-Donner and Blitzen, and 
their womenfolk. John Steinbeck 
has almost as much Irish blood 
as I have; moreover he talks with 
a sly little brogue, and he may 
be sitting in a booth at Tim’s 
that night, but it’s me they will 
listen to. 

There may, and probably will, 
be many among the hucksters 
who know a great deal more 
about Shaw, Yeats and Joyce than 
I ever will know, but they are on 
their best behaviour, celebrating 
Paddy’s Day. And I represent part 
of the trappings, like the Jame- 
son’s whiskey they are drinking. 
Incidentally, I am forty-nine years 
old, my father’s name was Patrick 


There are about forty-six answers to that one. There is an Irish 
answer: “ It’s better than a poke in the eye with a sharp stick,” 
and there are forty-five others that range from the solemn to the 
flippant, depending on the tone and the manner of the question 


| will say here that | am pleased that | got it, because if | hadn't 
got it I'd have been sore as hell. | am too old a hand, and for 
that matter too old a man, to get a swelled head about it. Any 
author who gets a swelled head because he has been given a prize 
or a plaque is a foolish man. Ali he has to do is consider the names 
Roger Martin du Gard, Frans Eemil Sillanpaa, Johannes V. Jensen, 
Lucila Godoy y Alcayaga, Herman Hesse and Par Lagerkvist. Recog- 
nise them? They all won The Big One, the Nobel Prize, in the 


{ think it was some baseball player who, when he got the Most 
Valuable Player award, said: “ Yeah, that and a nickel will get you 
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—John O'Hara in Colliers. 
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Henry O’Hara, his mother being 
a Franey; my mother is Catherine 
Delaney O’Hara, her mother 
being a Rourke. 


JouN’s maternal grandfather, Joseph 

Delaney, proprietor of J. L De- 
laney’s general store in Lykens, 
Dauphin County, Pa., was “the 
nicest man that ever lived, bar 
none”. As a young lad, John went 
out many a time to deliver groceries 
with Ambrose Bupp, the store 
porter : — 


Every afternoon, as soon as the 
Pennsy passenger train departed 
for Harrisburg (Lykens was the 
end of the line on both Pennsy 
and Reading), we would start out 
on deliveries, but our first stop 
was not exactly a delivery. It was 
the Exchange Hotel, which had 
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an iron watering-trough. Grandpa 
always had a good spirited team, 
but they would stand still at the 
Exchange Hotel while Ambrose 
went in to get a cigar. When I 
reached manhood I understood 
why Ambrose’s cigars had an 
aroma that was different from 
those that my own father used to 
keep for Monsignor McGovern. 
I detected the same aroma last 
night on the cartoonist and he 
was only smoking cigarettes. 

Once in a while Ambrose would 
not show up for work, and his 
duties would be taken over by 
one of the Hoffman boys. When 
I asked my grandfather what was 
the matter with Ambrose, my 
grandfather would explain that 
Ambrose had his asthma again. 
Several times my grandfather 
fired Ambrose for getting asthma 
too often, but he always took him 
back when it got cured. 


He recalls the sights and smells of a 
small-town store :— 


The barrel of dill pickles and 
the Gail and Ax and the beauti- 
fully-made chests of Number 50 
cotton and the Hecker’s cata- 
logue-almanacs and the brass 
tacks for measuring muslin and 
the Dietz lanterns and the dried 
figs and sugar cocoanut that I 
used to pretend was Miner’s 
Extra chewing tobacco . . . and 
the wire doormat studded with 
marbles and wooden pails filled 
with Keebler and Weyl’s sweet 
cakes. 


"Hara has his own special 
Neglected List of great works 


of literature, foremost among them 


being War and Peace: — 

It is a durable work, durable 
in this respect: I have carried it 
on my Neglected List for more 
than thirty years and, like all 
Classics, it is sure to outlast me. 
It occupies a place of prominence 
in the bookshelf at Dunrovin, my 
summer cottage, and it deserves 
more than a passing mention for 
the rather interesting excuses I 
have invented to neglect it. 

Of the millions of people who 
have War and Peace on their 
Neglected List, I may have one 
excuse that is unique; a few years 
ago I had made my usual resolu- 
tion to wrestle with the book, in 
part shamed into the resolution 
by the girl I love, who, actually, 
had finished the book and was 
urging me to follow suit. But one 
day I looked out upon the beach 
in front of my next-door neigh- 
bour’s and recognised a man 
whom I had known slightly for 
several years. That cooked War 
and Peace for that summer. Why 
read the book when I could offer 
drinks to a cousin of Leo Tol- 
stoy’s? 

Another such is Mein Kampf, which 
he has kept: — 

In a practically untouched state 
on my shelves, and the same goes 
for Das Kapital. Where I go in 
the summer you are more likely 
to encounter admirers of Hitler 
than of Marx, but since I am an 
admirer of neither and found the 
latter as baffling as Finnegans 
Wake, I compromised by neglect- 
ing both, and incidentally Finne- 
gans Wake as well. 
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AlLtHoucH he belongs to a profes- 
sion that consumes barbiturics 
like jujubes, he never has to indulge 
in any sleeping pills—to the amaze- 
ment of his chemist: — 
What my druggist does not 
know is that at home I keep 
within easy bedside reach a copy 
of The Way Of All Flesh and one 
of The American Senator. Sand- 
man comes almost the minute I 
adjust the lamp and perch one of 
those novels on my abdomen. 
For stubborn cases of insomnia, 
following days when the rain has 
kept me off the golf course, almost 
any volume of verse will do the 
trick. Much more effective than 
a hot bath, and makes me less 
liable to contract a cold. (Actually, 
I don’t contract a cold; I expand 
it.) 
A matter that touches him on the 
raw is plagiarism. He has been a 
frequent victim and he knows no 


cure: “The trouble is, if you sue 


for plagiarism, and win, 0 Aw 


situation, locale, di 
tically not at all on p 
vices. Consequently : — 
I have provided scenarists with 


jobs. 
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many characters. I have seen a 

story line of mine swiped, 
characters included, but the lar- 
cenous always protect themselves 
by putting my civilians in uni- 
form, or setting the story in 
Guatemala instead of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


‘TWENTY years ago he published his 
first novel; aside from any literary 
merit it had :— 

It was distinguished for the 
fact that for the first time in 
literature carbon monoxide from 
an automobile exhaust was intro- 
duced as a means of death. The 
novel was a best-seller then and 
it still does well. 

In Hollywood, there was a 
Hollywood writer who admired 
the book greatly and said so to 
mutual friends, said so so many 
times that I respected him as a 
man of taste and discernment. 

However, he let his admiration 
get so uncontrollable that in his 
next picture he also used carbon 
monoxide from an automobile 
faebete—antt peteed ont 

y—not out to 
him that he had swiped my idea. 
What did he say? “So what?” 
he said. It never became a close 
friendship. 


SCHOOLTEACHERS make the best wives. They are lovable, eager 
to marry, and not inclined to be “ yak-ity yak-ity”. Besides, 
they have nice voices, regular hours, common sense and steady 


—Dr. JAMES F. BrunDeER. 


BACHELOR is usually a souvenir of some woman who found 
a better one at the last minute. 
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A GOLD CUP (Continued). 
coats and they started to rub her all 
over with liniment and I took the 
van amd went down to the place 
below and I bought oats and 
whiskey, good stuff, ten years old. 

I went back surreptitiously with 
this and the oats were heated and 
some of the whiskey was given to 
the Fair Lady to drink so that she 
became a bit squiffy and lay down, 
and some of the whiskey was applied 
externally to the muscles and the 
places in her that needed it most. 
And then she was roused and gently 
walked and I went off below. 

I saw the Hon. Chairman. He was 
looking very cheerful. I put on an 
air of innocence as if I was the 
only one in the whole world who 
didn’t know that the race was all 
fixed. He said to me, “ What about 
your ten quid, Joe; will you pay up 
now or wait until tomorrow?” 

I said, “You poor gombeen, 
Bogeen will have that pony like a 
sheet of lightning by tomorrow. Fair 
Lady will pass your black pony run- 
ning backwards.” 

From this conversation he knew 
that I didn’t know what everybody 
else knew, and he said, “If you be- 
lieve that, back your opinion,” and 
I pretended to be very excited and 
before we knew we were in front of 
witnesses, I had placed a hundred 
pounds with him at four to one. 

Then I went home and prayed 
that Fair Lady wouldn’t send us all 
into bankruptcy and that, if Turbot 
had led me astray, he might be 
smitten by lightning. 


‘Tue day dawned very beautiful. Oh, 
a fovely day. Clear blue sky with 
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the sun shining on the sands. The 
stalls were up with colourful covers 
on them and everybody was there 
from all over. Also the bookies were 
there—the only two who ever came. 
They were shocking cautious be- 
cause they didn’t trust many people 
and in order to win a pound or two 
you’d want to put down a thousand. 

The two early races were run off 
and the favourites won. Then we 
were up on the Gold Cup and there 
was the Hon. Chairman, the black- 
guard, beaming and smiling as if he 
was honest and his black pony 
glistening in the sun. 

Along comes Fair Lady and her 
coat wasn’t glistening. She looked 
very depressed and her coat very 
dry. That was because, Turbot said, 
they had worked ail night on her 
and then had rubbed dust all over 
her and had brushed the dust back- 
wards into her. 

Bogeen up on her back held her 
head down as if she was in the 
middle of a depression coming from 
Iceland, and everybody who came 
and looked at her nodded their heads 
and hummed and hawed and winked 
and tried to get a bob or two on the 
black. 

Nobody was betting on Fair Lady 
except myself and I looking as inno- 
cent as possible and praying like 
mad, but we got on another fifty 
pounds with local men at six to one, 
and I thought, well if this doesn’t 
come off we will have to leave the 
country. 


WELL, I have to hand x to Fair 

Lady. There was never anything 
like her since our races began. By 
God, it was really wonderful. She 
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A vivid, exciting novel of 
struggle against injustice 
Patrick Hogan’s 


great novel of the 
“troubled times” in lreland 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


A vivid and exciting story of Irish life 
at the beginning of the century. The 
scene is laid in Dublin, a city agitated 
by the Great Labour Movement, by the 
secret preparations for the Rising, and 
by the Rising itself with its tragic 
aftermath. The character studies are 
excellent. Burke, the people’s demi-ged, 
swaying the masses to his will; Norah 
Cremins, a tragic figure, struggling to 
rise from the depths of her degradation, 
and in the end succeeding magnificently ; 
Monger the British spy, and Jack 
Neilan, our hero, bewildered and per- 
plexed, a pacifist at heart but a revolu- 
tionary by choice. This is a story of the 
workers of Dublin, of their struggle 
against injustice and of the part the 

played in shaping the destiny of Ireland. 


The author, Patrick Hogan, T.D., 
took an active part in the War of 
Independence and was deported to 
England after the Easter Week Rising. 
He is the author of several songs, 
including My Shawl of Galway Grey, 
and a book of short stories of Irish life 
entitled The Unmarried Daughter. 


“,..+ definitely 
worth reading ” 
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went over that sand and you'd think 
her belly was touching it. She almost 
didn’t win of course, how could she 
after what had happened? But she 
won by her head, by her forehead. 
There was no doubt about it. I had 
to admire the way Bogeen and 
Turbot ‘had worked over Fair Lady. 

I enjoyed the face of the Hon. 
Chairman. It was worth three years 
in jail to see his face. 

The only trouble was that it was 
very hard on Fair Lady. Afterwards, 
when I went to Bogeen with the sub- 
stantial amount that was coming to 
him, I couldn’t give it to him. I had 
to give it to Mrs. Bogeen. Because 
the pony was out in the stable lying 
in the straw and Bogeen was 
hunched over her crying his eyes 
out. 

But it was all marvellous. It was 
really marvellous the way Turbot 
and myself got over the Hon. Chair- 
man. He was a good sport. He 
acknowledged the whole thing after- 
wards when we agreed that next 
year his black pony would win the 
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Gold Cup (we agreed on this when 
we heard the Fair Lady was dead), 
and that’s what we are getting ready 
for now. Mind you, he is a good 
pony, this black. The trouble is that 
there is absolutely no opposition to 
him and you can’t get a price on 
him. 


Bet anyhow now it’s recorded, the 

tale of that year’s Gold Cup. We 
are hoping Bogeen will get over the 
loss of his pony. After all, a pony is 
just a pony and there are thousands 
of them around and it is very foolish 
of Bogeen to be grieving like this 
over what was after all only an 
animal, and sort of blaming Turbot 
and myself for deing him a real 
favour. And we hope that he doesn’t 
really mean it when he swears that 
he will never go up on the back of 
a pony again. 

With Bogeen out of it, the races 
don’t seem to be as good as they 
were somehow. But that’s humana 
nature. He will come around. After 
all, our races are important. 


JF you are ready and able to give up everything else, and 

will study the market and every stock listed there as care- 
fully as a medical student studies anatomy, and will glue your 
nose to the ticker tape at the opening of every day of the year 
and never take it off till night; if you can do all that, and in 
addition have the cool nerve of the gambler, the sixth sense 
of a clairvoyant and the courage of a lion—you have a China- 


man’s chance of making a fortune. 


—BERNARD BARUCH. 


AMERICAN VISITOR : “ This is a beautiful country, and I love 


its bogs and mountains.” 


Jacx: “Have you seen Ben Bulben?” 
“ No. I called at his house, but he was out. 


‘THE next (July) issue of THe IntsH Dicest will be published on 


Thursday, June 28th. 
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The gift of 


languages can 


—— fa be yours too 





MAGINE yourself speaking French 

with the same ease as those 

iortunate people who have lived 
for years in France. Imagine French 
or German or Italian being a second 
mother tongue to you. 

You'd be able to follow the rapid 
flow of the spoken language with 
ease and instantly without 
thinking 2bout it. When you went 
abroad it would make a world of 


difference to your enjoyment. 


Most of us think that being able 
to speak other languages is a knack 
or gift possessed by very few. Or we 
think that it calls for long sustained 
effort. The fact is that we all have 
the gift if only we go about it in 
the right way. And the proof that 
we can do it is that we have done it 
before. 

Remember how we learned Eng- 
lish when we were children? We 
did it easily, naturally and 
thoroughly. We took it in our stride. 
First we listened to the words being 
repeated over and over, then we 
found we could say them for our- 
selves. 

Do 7ou know that you can learn 





Thousands have learnt to speak 
@ foreign language fluently by 
this learn-as-you-listen method. 





a foreign language in just the same 
way and that you can do it in your 
own home? 

The Linguaphone system is based 
on the same principles as the way 
you learnt your mother tongue. And 
every year it gives thousands of 
people the wonderful gift of speak- 
ing a foreign language. 

This is how it works. You sit 
down in the comfort of your own 
home and listen to Linguaphone 
records made by distinguished 
speakers and professors of the lan- 
guage of your choice. As you listen, 
you follow the words in the illus- 
trated textbook. You hear the word, 
you see the picture of the object and 
you read the written word. 

First the voice speaks slowly and 
simply but always only in French 
or whatever language are learn- 
ing. Then as you ¢ progress it 


speeds up gradually until you can 
follow the language at real conversa- 

















tional speed. One good way of learn- 
ing is to hear a passage, then pause 
and speak the words yourself. With 
Linguaphone you can replay even a 
short passage over and over again 
uli you get it right. 

From the very first you hear only 
perfect pronunciation with that real 
French accent and rhythm. Natu- 
rally you fall into the same way of 
speaking yourself. Soon you can 
express ‘yourself freely and easily 
and follow the language without 
effort. 

Even people who have been quite 
unsuccessful at learning languages at 
school find that Linguaphone helps 
them to become surprisingly good 
linguists, One of the reasons is that 
Linguaphone is just as much a fas- 
cinating hobby as a method of 
study. There are no long lists of 
words to remember. Even the gram- 
mar is made easy. 

Because you learn by Lingua- 
— in your own home, the whole 
amily can take on a language to- 
gether. Children find it is so easy 
and interesting and a great help in 
their language learning at school. 

For holidays abroad Linguaphone 
is an investment which gives won- 
derful returns in extra enjoyment. 
You can talk freely to the foreigners 
you meet. You can go where you 
like off the beaten track. And you 
get better service wherever you go 


Advertisement 
in shops, restaurants and hotels. In 


addition there is the all-round 
enrichment of leisure which the 


knowledge of a language gives—in 
newspapers, books, films and the 
radio. 

The Linguaphone Institute which 
invented and has developed this 
unique system has branches in 
thirty-two countries. It has the co- 
operation of over 200 professors and 
has taught languages to over a 
miilion people. Today over 11,000 
schools and colleges use the Lingua- 
phone system. 


Anyone can make this test 

The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual free 
offer. Send today for a free twenty- 
six-page booklet giving full informa- 
tion on the Linguaphone method. 
With it you will receive details of 
how you can have, on application, a 
complete course in any language in 
your own home, for a week’s free 
trial. 

There are courses in thirty-two 
languages, including Irish, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Russian, Polish, Czech, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, Ice- 
landic, Dutch, Afrikaans, Esperanto, 
English, Persian, Chinese, Hindus- 
tani, Arabic (Egyptian), Modern 
Hebrew and Modern Greek. 





TO: THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE (DEP. 
8 dervis 


Service, Examinations, Children's Study. 





Street, Dubiia. 


Please send me (post free) your 26-page book about Linguaphone 
in (strike out whatever does not apply): Poreign Travel, Business, Literature, Science, Consular 
; St (I have/have not a gramophone) 


I am specially interested 
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Boys, rr’s Leap Year !—*‘ Gentlemen,” writes 
Patricia L. L. Dwyer, 2217 Smithville Road, Dayton 
i ire * he Jrish Digest is sure a mighty 


She bought her first copy at a cigar stand 
early in April and she “‘ read it scrupulously and 
id every page of it.’ 

‘atricia was thrilled by the item that credited 
St. Brigid with having instituted Leap Year. 
('‘ Ah, Patrick, make it one year in four, so that 
women may find a man of their choice.’ ) 

That touched off a romantic spark: ‘‘ This 

Leap Year, perhaps some a 
leman would choose to satisfy my curiosi 
m § feet 3 inches tall, e auburn-red ir, 
bine eyes. If nothing develops out of os 
curiosity—well, I've sure enjoyed writing to you. 
Patricia, by the way, is a third- -generation 
—— a but proud that she bears an Irish 
Her mother is of German ancestry. 
Employed at the People’s _— of Dayton, she 
looks after the i and 
real-estate loans. She'll be aes on July 22nd. 


gry (ConTINUED)}—A columnist, P. J. Henry, 
Los Angeles, California, writes :— 
alr was truly impressed with your March, 
1956, issue. Itis ed with interest from cover 
te cover. You deserve a wide cir among 
Irish-Americans . . . 


More Asouvr Spapes:—The Perth (Austrelia) 
reader who e about the variety of = 
s referred to Professor E. 
Evans’ book Irish Heritage. He states that = 
Galwa factory makes 150 different shapes. 
(Thank you, James R. Power, Los Angeles!) 


His Dream Lanp:—‘‘Who was the omay 

Irish emigrant who got a large tract of land from 
the Red Indians on the strength of a dream?” 
a Worcester (Massachusetts) reader wants to know. 
(x735-24h, heed. of eno of too ontty seleaton 

1 74), one early co 

The TResth Ame American Indians Gelieved that 
if a person dreamed of any object and did not 
ebtain it, the Evil Spirit would inflict grave 
(or even death) upon 

Indian 





the Los Angeles Mirror-News. A _ reader of 
that paper mentioned an article, ‘‘ The Night 
of the Big Wind,” that had appeared in the 
Irish Digest some months y, and that 
struck a responsive chord and aroused Mrs. 
Gripp’s curiosity. 

res ave chord...Mrs. Gripp had 
often heard her mother’s Irish relatives refer 
- an fey oy a Indeed, one of them had 


— she felt on had to read that article. She 
did, after oa, locating a copy of the Irish 
Digest at the El Monte, and she says she enjoyed 
it fe much that she has now become a permanent 
reader. 


MALoneys, Murpnys, Warps :—And now for a 
shin up the family tree. Mrs. Gripp’s mother’s 
maiden name was Maloney (her father, by the 
way, was German). Her maternal grandmother's 
maiden name was Murphy, and her mother’s 
Ward. The latter, born in Ireland, emigrated to 
Jersey City, New Jersey, with her husband 
James Murphy, probably about the time of the 
Great Famine. 

Mrs. Gripp’s maternal] grandfather's name was 
‘Timothy eg He and his wife were born 
in Ireland; they settled in Philadelphia. 

**] do not know what counties in Ireland my 
ancestors came from,” she says. noe, they 
always spoke pridefully of County C 

It would, of course, be impossible to de - rmine 
the counties of their birth in the circumstances 
But it is not very difficult to tell where their 
ancestors, in turn, hailed from. 

The Maloneys (or Moloneys), for instance 
originated in County Clare; they were chicftains 
of the barony of Tulla in thet county. 

The Wards were bards to the O’Donnells 
ef Tirconnell troughiy, Donegal). Another 
branch were bards to the O’Kellys of Ui Maine 
(a territory that embraced portions of Galway and 
Rescommon). A third branch were located in 
Oriel (i.e., the counties of Louth, Monaghan, 
Armagh and Fermanagh). 

The Murphys were an even more scattered 
clan. Their various territories include counties 
Tyrone, Sligo (Skreen and Templeboy), Wexford 
(barony of f Ballaghk hkeen)—each a distinct clan. 


GOoSEBERRY FAtrRsS (CONTINUED) :—So Goose- 
berry Fairs were, and still are, held, after al! 
In reply to a reader's query on the subject, Mr. 
T. Garvey, 132 Lower Baggot Strect, Dublin 
informs us that, when he was a boy, the fair held 
at Ballindine, Co. Mayo, was in due season known 





had given him his red coat with gold lacet rimmings. 
theught it polite to give him the coat, 
else the man’s death might be laid to his charge. 


When the -estate deal was concluded, 
the chief gravely suggested that they all should 
now stop dreaming. 


Tue Bic Wind :—It seems we have to thank a 

woman who never existed, the one and only 

Murphy, of “* reinearnation ” fame 

os os Restionne , for bringing us a new reader— 
PP, of Puente, California. 


wait happened this hy a, was following the 


Bridey Murphy,” in 


as such. 

Ordinarily it was a fair at which horses, sheep 
cattle, pigs and so on were sold, but with the 
appearance of the t lot of gooseberries for 
sale in the open market it was called the Goose- 
berry Fair. 

God be with th’ ould times!... The prices 
for gooseberries in those days were: jd. for a 
half pint, 1d. for a pint. Tumblers or tin saucepans 
were used for measuring. ‘‘ No bags were sup- 
plied,” adds Mr. Garvey: ‘‘you held your 
pomete open and the vendor simply poured the 

tries in. 

Eamon Cindan, of Mitchelstown, Co. Cork, 
tells us that a Gooseberry Fair was held, in due 
season, at inna, near Mitchelstown. 
And two other readefs can vouch that similar 
fairs were held at Bonlahy, near Granard, and 
Mallow respective! iy. 

It would seem from these letters and farther 
enquiries made by us that most fairs held through. 
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out the country were temporarily known as 
Gooseberry Fairs during the appropriate season. 


WANTS TO LEARN IRisH:—Writing from the 
Boys’ Hostel, Ixopo, Natal, South Africa, William 
L. White tells us he is interested in learning 
Gaelic~-Irish, to be exact—and he would like 
to correspond with ‘willing and 
patient enough,” to teach him. 

William adds that he is 17 years of age, fairly 
tall, and interested in history and swimming. 
He is in his last year at high school and hopes 
to enter a university. 


Tue Forp Hom —Our note in the last 
issue on Henry Ford’s birthplace (near the village 
of Ballinascarthy, Bandon, Co. Cork) prompted 
a Bandon reader, Mr. Patrick O'Regan, to furnish 
us with the information that, contrary te what has 
So often appeared in print, there are some stones 
of the old homestead left. 

In fact, last year a Bandon businessman, 
Mr. William Slattery, brought over one of these 
stones to Detroit and presented it to Henry 
Ford III at the latter’s hame. It was most grate- 
fully accepted. 


Wants Pen Pat :—Mr. Ryan Hansen, 830 Poplar 
Street, Santa Clara, Cal:fornia, U.S.A., would 
like to correspond with a reader living in Ireland 


A Grave Topic :—Writi as “‘a student of 
Mortuary Science,” James J. Kane, of Bellwood, 


Illinois, is anxious to know if embalming is 
widely employed in Ireland. What type of 
fluid is used? What is the average cost of a 


funeral? And so on. 

We told him that as burial usually takes place 
within three days after death, embalming is not 
practised to any wide extent here. And on the 
rare occasions when it is required, a member 
of the British Embalmers’ Association performs 
the task. Of course there are embaimers attached 
to the Medical Schools of the universities. 

The minimum cost of a burial from 
75 dollars upwards 


ranges 


Tae Lion or Tuam:—A great-grandniece of 
the celebrated Archbishop John MacHale of 
fuam writes to ask about the number of his 

lished works and if it is possible to obtain 
any of them. She is Miss Ann C. McGovern, 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee. 

They were: Hierophilos (Letters to the English 
People on the Moral and Political State of Ireland, 
); Catholic Emancipation (1824); ‘The 
y Bible translated into Irish (1861); Homer's 
l (the first six books) translated into Irish 

Only a single copy of one of these titles, we 
learned after a widespread search, was available 
for cash sale: The Holy Bible. ‘The rest are 
out of print. 












A MATTER OF Tax :—Here’s a query that is bound 
to interest Irish-American readers: Mr. James 
Hegarty of Atlantic City, New Jersey, says he 
is in receipt of a fairly substantial monthly pension. 
If, as he intends, he came to live in Dublin what 
would his position regarding income-tax be 
vis-d-vis the American and Irish authorities? 

Citizens of the Rpublic of Ireland in receipt 
of income from the United States have 15 per 
cent. of that income retained by the U.S.author- 
ities as non-resident tax. Inassessing the American 
source of income, the Irish authorities grantt 
relief in respect of this American tax. 

We ere given to understand that, under « 


special convention, U.S. non-gover nmental pensions 
received by residents in the Republic of Ireland 
are exempt from taxation at the American end. 


Wuere IN Dupin ?—Is there an Aspel in the 
house? Mr. Frank Aspel, Joliet, Illinois, secks 
information concerning the Aspel family. His 
father, James Lawrence Aspel, born about 1867, 
hailed from Dublin and his grandparents’ names 
were John and Catherine. Mr. Aspel is anxious 
to ebtain evidence regarding their exact place 
ef abode. 


SHARING WIspoM :—One of the finest tributes 
ever paid to John Mitchel’s Jail Journal is con- 
tained in a letter from Judge William J. Tuohy, 
ef the Circuit Court of Illineis, Ceok County, 
Chicago. 

He asked us to obtain three copies of this 
Irish classic. Why three ? Said the learned judge : 
‘*No man has the right te enjoy the wisdom of 
the Jail Journal without sharing it with his 
friends.” 


Kin You Beat Ir ?—Here’s an example of the 
long arm of coincidence—with Irish vaccination 
marks. 

Mrs. Joan Kurch (aée O'Leary), of Oceanside, 
Califormia—remember her “ Kerry ancestors” 
query in the last issue?—became acquainted 
with one Daniel Leary when attending college 
some years ago. ‘They jokingly teld the rest of 
the class that they were related. 

Daniel's people had dropped the “O” after 
their arrival in America; but Mrs. Kurch's 
father retained it—with apologies to nobody. 


Well, it eventuated that the college pair, 
after comparing notes and making enquiries 
among their relatives, discovered that they 


were truly rclated—they were distant cousins. 


—The various hobbies and 
interests of our readers are reflected in our mail, 

Mr. Thomas F. Kelly, of Butte, Montana 
for instance, collects telephone directories from 
ali over the world. Could we send him the Irish 


CeLiLector’s Item 





one? We did. 

Parmsent ror Hunsy:—Mrs. E. Redford, of 
Grand Metis, Quebec, wanted to present her 
husband with a handmade Irish fisherman's 
jersey. Could we put her in touch with anyone 


who could supply it? We sent her the supplier’s 
name and address 


Reaper AND Booster:—Mr. P. J. Devine, of 
Chicago, asked for a copy of Padraic Pearse's 
oration at the graveside of O'Donovan Rossa. 
When he received this and another request he 
wrote: “Il am most grateful to you and will 
always be a reader and booster_of the Irish Digest.” 





Worps AND Music :—Lance-Corporal Thompson, 
of the 1st Canadian Infantry Division, Signals 
Regiment, Camp Borden, Ontario, w anted us 
to supply him with recordings of *‘ Kevin Barry, 
““The Soldier’s Song,” and ‘‘ The Wearing of 
the Green.” 

He was writing on behalf of a number of others 
in his regiment—who are of Irish extraction. 
His old regiment march, he adds, was (or does 
he mean is ?) ‘‘ The wens a og —, bs 
he finds it impossible to obtain the words of this 
and the other songs. The lance-corporal will have 
them before this appears in print. 








Sinn he hk. Apebce Nays Seek 


Have You Read 
These Books ? 


The Third Ghost Book, edited by Cynthia 


Asquith. This collection of spooky 
short stories includes contributions 
by Elizabeth Bowen, Lord Dunsany, 
Sir Shane Leslie, L.P. Hartley, 
Nancy Spain and 22 other authors. 
Vastly entertaining. (James Barrie, 
London. 15s.). 


St. Anne, Grandmother of Our Saviour, 


by Frances Parkinson Keyes. The 
author spent years visiting the 
shrines and churches dedicated to 
St. Anne in Britain, France, Italy, 
Spain, Greece, the U.S.A., Canada 
and Palestine, and many of them 
are depicted in this profusely 
illustrated book. Biblical references 
to St. Anne are few, yet Miss 


with the subject historically. Part II 
with the effects of tobacco on the 
human organism. ¢ association 
of tobacco with the development 
of certain diseases is assessed, and 
a chapter is devoted to the latest 
cancer-research findings. (Staples 
Press, London. 25s.). 


Scotland Under Charles I, by Dr. David 


Mathew. A comprehensive study 
of Scottish life during the period 
indicated by the title. The Pres- 
byterian opposition to the king, 
the episcopalian tradition, the 
position of the magnates, the Catholic 
element in the north-east and the 
Lowlands, the situation in the 
islands—all are analysed in this 
admirable companion volume to 
the author’s The Age of Charles I. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, London. 
308.). 


Keyes succeeds in portraying her Space Ships and Space Travel, by 
Frank 


not only as a saint, but also as an 
ordinary woman and mother. (Allan 
Wingate, London. 21s.). 


The Habit of Tobacco Smoking, by 


W. Koskowski, M.D. Part I deals 





Ross, Jr. The problems of 
escaping from earth and the numer- 
ous human problems involved are 
discussed in non-technical languaze, 
yet with remarkable accuracy. 
(Museum Press, London. 12s. 6d). 
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